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THE MORAL OF FLOWERS. 


Continued. 


RHODODENDRON. 

‘«Gem of the Alps! ‘tis strange to trace 

Aught beautiful as thou, 
Glad'ning the ‘solitary place’ 

With unexpected glow. 
Yet, bright one! cold thy bed must be, 
And harsh thy evening-lullaby ; 
Would thou wert planted in the bower 
Which summer weaves for bird and flower ! 
And rock’d to slumber by the gale 
She breathes in yonder sunny vale!” 


** Oh tell me not of valley fair, 
Where sweeter flow’rets bloom ; 
I too have sun and healthful air 
In this my mountain-home. 
Yet, stranger, doth thy sympathy 
Demand some poor return from me ; 
And what if I, frail lowly thing, 
Such Jesson to thine heart might bring, 
That thou, in after hour, shouldst bless 
The flow'ret of the wilderness. 


* Deem’st thou these snows scarce fitting bower 
For aught so fair as I? 

O know that One whose will is power 
Has shaped my destiny. 

He spake me into being; shed 

His sunshine on my Alpine bed ; 

Bade the strong blast, which shook the pine, 

Pass harmless o'er this head of mine ; 

And gently rear’d my early bloom 

’Mid snows, which else had been my tomb. 


“ View in this mountain’s frozen breast 
An emblem true of thine, 
So cold, so hard, till on it rest 
A beam of light divine. 
Feel’st thou this life-inspiring ray ? 
If not—then upward look, and pray, 
That He, who made these mountain snows 
A cradle for the opening rose, 
Would deep within thine heart embower 
A brighter far than earthly flower.” 

In Britain, and in America, religion lives pure and strong as light in the 
hearts of all virtuous women. ‘They are all Christians. Intellect does not 
with, them kill Feeling ; and the more enlightened they are in all the wisdom of 
this world, the more free-winged are their soaring flights heavenward to the 
source of all Love, and all Pity. Genius with them is uniformly inspired by 
Faith. As it is with the high, so is it with the humble , and who ever heard— 
not we—of any female denying her Saviour in our mother-tongue ! The wives 
of Deists may be mate in grief or despair; unless, indeed, those lords of crea- 
tion encourage them to believe in Christianity, as a delusion useful to preserve 
the weak from the danger of vanity and the passions. By the religious virtue 
of our women has hitherto been saved the sanctity of our househo!d laws. Let 
them be freethinkers, like too many of their husbands and fathers, and they 
will soon become free-actors too, and a horrid light will gleam ghastly round 
the hearth. But of such an event there isnodanger. Fanaticism there is, too 
much—and too much superstition—yet their power is confined within very limit- 
ed ranges, and is seen extending itself in folly not altogether harmless indeed, 
for there are few harmless follies, and that which regards our duties to the 
Deity cannot but be always disastrous, and finally escaping in hysterics and the 
vapours. But how beautiful is female piety—pure and simple as that of chil- 
dren—in the female character—in the maids and matrons of the country of 
Milton and Washington! Laughable—if it were not loathsome—to hear men 
of no knowledge—no talents—no thought—mere men of ill-chosen, or rather 
unchosen words—vaunting themselves on their incredulity or disbelief of all 
sacred truths, who, if they could but use theireyes and their ears, would see 
and hear reproof and admonition, and the holy arguments of innocence and 
peace, in the faces and voices of them dearest to God and his Son. Sucha 
persuasive believer is the enlightened lady who has here so beautifully erplain- 
ed the moral and the religion silently spoken by Flowers. Well has she illus- 
trated her text—** Consider the Lilies of the Field.” Surely in the following 
lines there is profuund pathos. 

THE ASPEN. 
Daylight is closing, but the west 
Still with the pomp of sunset glows, 
And crimson cloud on mountain's breast, 
And tower, and spire, its radiance throws, 
While one by one in eastern skies 
* The stars which usher evening rise.” 


How deep, how holy is the calm ! 

Each sound seems flush’d by magic spell, 
As if sweet peace her honied balm 

Bient with each dewdrop as it fell. 
Would that the cares which man pursue 
A pause like this of nature knew. 


Yet in this deep tranquillity, 
When e’en the thistle’s down is still, 
Trembles yon towering aspen-tree, 
Like one whose by-gone deeds of ill, 
At bush of night, before him sweep 
To scare his dreams and ‘ marder sleep.” 


Far off in Highland wilds, ’tis said, 
(But truth now laughs at fancy’s lore,) 
That of this tree the cross was made, 
Which erst the Lord of Glory bore, 
And of that deed its leaves confess 
E’er since a troubled consciousness. 


We boast of clearer light, but say— 
Hath science, in her lofty pride, 
For every legend swept away, 
Some better, holier truth supplied ‘ 
What hath she to the wanderer given 
To help him on his road to heaven ? 


Say who hath gazed upor this tree 
With that strange legend in his mind, 
But inward turned his eye to see 
lf answering feeling he could find, 
A trembling for the guilt which gave 
His Saviour to the cross and grave? 
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And who such glance,did ‘inward bend, 
But scorn'’d the apathy and pride 
Which makes him slight that more than friend 
For him who bled, for him who died ; 
Nor pray'd his callous heart might prove 
What ‘tis to tremble, weep, and love ! 

How easily can the heart change its.mood from the awful to the solemn— 
from the solemn to the sweet—and frg @ sweet to the gay—while the mirth 
of this careless tis iousttempered by the influence of that holy 

| hour that bas subsided but not died, apd continues to colour the most ordinary 
| emotion, as the common things of earth [ook all lovelier in imbibed light, even 
after the serene moon that had yielded it is no more visible in her place! Most 
| gentle are such transitions in th®-calm of nature and of the heart; all true 
| poetry is full of them; and in music,hdéw pleasunt are they, or how affecting ! 
Those alternations of tears and smiles, of fervent aspirations and of quiet 
thoughts! The organ and the Afojian harp! As the one has ceased pealing 
| praise, we can list the other whispering it—nor feels the soul any loss of emo- 
| tion in the change—still true to itself and its wondrous nature—just as it is so 
| when from the sunset clouds'it turns its eyes to admire the beauty of a dew- 
| drop or an insect’s wing. In the poems now before us there is nothing that can 
| be called mirth ; but, compared with the preceding strains, the following, as 
they are lowlier far, so may they be said to be cheerful, and the one little simple 
set of stanzas reads well after the other, like the Broom vo’ the Cowden-knowes 
| sung after Auld Langsyne : 
| THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 
Up and abroad—the earth puts on 
Her beautiful array, 
The heavens their glory, for the sun 
Rejoiceth on his way. 
Not vainly shall he shed his ray ; 
} , Yon mountain's height I'll brave, 
} Or trim my skiff so light and gay, 
And wake the slumbering wave. 
Hark ! how the fresh breeze bears along 
To heaven wide nature's matin song. 


But what is here! The pimperne! 
Drooping with close-shut eye— 

True sign, so village sages tell, 

Of storm and tempest nigh— 
But sure such bright and glorious sky 

Shall know no cloud to-day ; 
O, then, thy darkling prophecy 

Give to the winds away, 
And own, whilst thou yon heaven dost view, 
For once thou hast not read them true. 


Despite my taunt, the prescient flower 
Still clos'd its petals bright, 

And soon the storm, with voice of power 
Shew'd its forebodings right. 

Tis ever thus—some sudden blight, 
When most we dream of joy, 

Does on the shining prospect light 
To mar it and destroy. 

Oh! when like this poor flower shall I 

Discern aright life's changing sky ? 


THE COMMON BRAMBLE. 
What dost thou here, pale flower’? 
Thou that afore wert never seen to shine 
In gay parterre, or gentle Jady’s bower, 
In lover’s wreath or poet's gifted line. 


Why from thy lowly haunts 
Art thou now crll'd, to have a place and name 
’Mid bude whose beauty fancy’s eye enchants, 
Whose fragrance puts thy scentless leaves to shame ! 


Tis that though suffering ill, 

Yea, spurn’d and trodden by each passer by, 
Blossom and berry dost thou proffer still, 

As all unmindfal of the injury. 


Hardest of lessons this, 

To suffer wrong with neekness—few, how few, 
The hand which smites unjustly stoop to kiss, 

Or blessings on their foeman’s pathway strew. 


Then welcome, lowly flower ! 
Welcome amid the fragrant and the gay ; 
For which of all the buds in summer bower 
Can fitter lessons to proud man convey ? 

The Scarlet Pimpernel (Anagallis Arvensis) perhaps has that name from the 
Greek verb anagelao—I smile—from the conspicuous beauty of its flowers— 
says either Smith or Miller ; and truly, adds our Poetess, does it merit any title 
indicative of simple yet brilliant beauty, for none of our wild flowers can exceed 
it in loveliness. The Anagallis closes its petals at the approach of rain, as 
farmers and shepherds, in general, very well know ; and its blooming during 
those months, when the state of the atmosphere is of the most consequence to 
agricultural pursuits, may make it more consulted by the peasant, and have thus 
obtained for it the name of the “ poor man’s weather-giass.” But we love her 
the more for the kind things she has sweetly said uf the Common Bramble— 
“ that despised and maltreated shrub."—Who does not remember “ the time 
when, on a ‘sunshine holiday,’ a blackberry gathering was the highest treat, 
and when its insipid fruit was eaten with a relish far beyond that which the 
| rarest hothouse novelty can afford in riper years! Who does not remember 
| also the shrinking awe with which he passed the tempting branch after Michael- 
masday, believing with a credulity that would not have disgraced the days of 
Popery, the vulgar superstition, that on that day the devil caste his club over 
the fruit? It is amusing to see how gravely Threlkeld rebute the tradition. ‘I 
look upon this as a vulgar error, that the devil can cast his club over these, 
after Michaelmas, fur the earth is the Lords’s, and the fulness thereof.’ Before 
we take leave of this plant, we must not forget to notice its connexion with the 
well-known popular nursery ballad, ‘ The Babes in the Wood.’ However suc- 
cessfully the rising emotion had been combatted in the preceding stanzas, the 
following lines, even at the hundredth repetition, were sure to open the flood- 
gates of childish sorrow -— 

* Their little hands and pretty lips 
With blackberries were dyed ; 

And when they saw the darksome night, 
They sat them down and cried.’” 

Bless the bramble and its berries—nor can we conjecture why it should be “a 
maltreated shrub,” any more than why the “ Yellow Yeldrin” should in Scot- 
land—and we believe in England too—be a maltreated bird. That he and she 
are so, all school-boys must recollect with remorse—and John Nevay, weaver in 
Forfar, (to whose little fortheoming volume of Poems we ask you to subscribe, 
for his sake, ours, and your own—for such of them as we bave seen are very 
natural and touching,) has some pretty lines on the persecution they have 
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so long endured,—lines which we have by heart, but disorderly, else had we) 





quoted them mow, to give & painful pleasure. There is a drop of the 

devil's blood in the Yellow Yeldrin's head, believes the whole rural Scottish In- 

fantry, and parish schools assail him with all manner of missiles, as soon as they 

see him sitting On the hedge-row, and not far from his mate, who is couched 

coweringly im her black-hair-lined nest among the ditch-grass, concealed 

not without the common cunning of her kind; yet, alas! by some fatality, 

always discovered by urchins not seeking for them, for the pretty creatures (and 

are they not pretty, and do not they pipe sweetly, and somewhat sadly and 

wildly too!) are fond of building by roadsides and footpaths, and everywhere 

“the least remote and i ble by shepherds trod.” They know not—not 

they—not the remotest suspicion have they that they are more disliked by 

schoolbys and girls than any other bird,—the hedgesparrow, for instance, or the 

linty; but these are general favourites—more expecially the linty—and no 
| wonder, for how gentle are ail its habits—it is not so shy as the bird with the 
}**lo! five bloe eggs are gleaming there"—and then not the laverock's ownself 

excels the linty in singing—though the laverock sings best near the gates of bea- 
' ven, and the limty on apearied broom-spray, little higher than the heads of the 
| staring lambs. And what, pray, can the devil possibly have todo with so harm- 

less a creature as the Yellow Yeldrin—with so harmless a shrub as the common 
' Bramble? For he too is harmless, if you but let him alone, and even then your 
| leg suffers less from your clumsy heels, as leaping before you look, you descend 

upon him ~~, no evil, and crush him down behind his own old mossy 
| wall. Happy Bird, and tappy.Plant, in spite of all the rational animosity of 
}man! And ye have both at last found your poets, and a place, denied to many 
| upstarts who have misused you, in Blackwood's Magazine. 
| But there isanother American lady whom we must not now forget to remem- 
| ber, oow that we are reviewing a book on Flowers, for she has addressed seve- 
ral very pretty poems to pink, and crocus, and hyacinth, and other darlings ; and 
here is one to @ crocus, ai once natural and ingenious Miss H. F. Gould. 
She, too, we believe, is a fair Bostonian, and her name has a Scottish look and 
a Scottish sound to oureye and ear, which do not make its owner less pleasant 
to our fancy, though we have never seen, and may never see her face—but we 
have heard it is a very pretty one, and that she has, as every poetess should 
have, very beautiful eyes. 

THE CROCUS'S SOLILOQUY. 
Down in my solitude under the snow, 
Where nothing cheering can reach me ; 
Here, without light to see how to grow, 
T’ll trust to nature to teach me. 


I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 
Lock'd in s0 gloomy a dwelling ; 
My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run down, 
While the bod in my bosom is swelling. 
Soon as the frost will get out of my hed, 
From this cold dungeon to free me, 
I will peer up with my little bright head ; 
All will be joyful to see me. 








Then from my heart will young buds diverge, 
As rays of the sun from their focus. 

I from the darkness of earth will emerge 
A happy and beautiful Crocus ! 


Gaily arrayed in my yellow and green, 
When to their view I have risen, 

Will they not wonder how one sv serene 
Came from 80 dismal a prison ' 


Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 
This little lesson may borrow— 
Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour, 
We come out the brighter to-morrow ! 
Miss Gould will be pleased, we are sure, to see Lines to the Crocus as good as 
her own, placed beside those from the volume that has given a charm to this 
Article, which will be felt across the Atlantic—a volume which we promise to 
send to her, if she will be so kind as to accept it, but first to let us know how to 
direct it. Virgil loved the crocus as well as he did his own bees; and Milton 
gives it a place in Paradise. 
“ * Reck'd by the chilly blast, 
And 'mid the coid snow peeping, 
Why do ye deck the waste 
When other buds are sleeping ‘ 
Did ye, as they, 
A while delay, 
Till softer gales were sighing, 
Perchance no flower 
In summer bower 
With ye in charms were vying |’ 
“** No fervid beam, ‘tis true, 
Lady, our slamber breaketh, 
From our light cups the dew 
No sportive zephyr shaketh ; 
Heralds of spring, 
The wind’s rude wing 
We cope with at her calling, 
And calmly eye 
Through darkling sky 
The snow-flake thickly falling. 


“* From ‘lilies of the field,’ 
Lady, thou'rt taught to borrow 
Lessons which well may yield 
Assurance for the morrow ; 
As might we dare, 
Their task to share, 
We'd say, may duty find thee 
Prompt at her call 
What o'er befall, 
To act the part assign’d thee.’ ” 

But hew can we or any one know the true state of poetical feeling in people's 
hearts derisg such a talkative age as this! “ Stillest streams oft water richest 
meadows,” and how still over all ovr land must be now flowing thoussnds of 
clear currents of fertilizing feelings, that impress a green on all their 
banks, as they smile with their own spote of private sunshine ! 
loud, eage’, witless world never hears of, what delight may they not afford to 
hundreds of simple hearts! That the world, engrossed as it is with ite own too 
often vair, and worse than vain concerns—do hear of the “ Moral of Flowers, 
we have mw taken care; and our recommendation will not be neglected by 
a few hapzy families, whom our heart visits oftener than they may 
ten when the whole household is bushed in sleep, and then we look into the 
moonlis windows, breathing » blessing and a prayer. Is not The Myrtle” a 

i 1 And thou, 
sven thee by old Christopher North, 

oy Cater whom thou refusedst for a whole day to like, and now sayest 
thou dost love—into the sunny showers of May, and leavest it to rustle at its 
| leisure to the fitful breezes—wilt not thou read them to thyself with sweet 
sensation at thy sinless heart,—lines that might have been written on that very 
brightest of all myrtles, which, after thou hast got them by heart, will seem to 
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thee even brighter than before, and whiten all its multitude of flowers, ane 
last year thou rememberest them how they were whiter than snow Thou mays | 
not know—but it is trae—that tender as it looks, in countries where it —_ 
wild it is sometimes found blooming among rocks ; and its delicate benaty, w ; 
contrasted with the roggedpers of its abode, seems to acquire an nae ee 
charm—just as thoo thyself might do—though hardiy might that ara ae 
to be taken away from thy mother's side, bot unremoved from the mercy of thy 
Maker, and planted like « Bower in a desert. 
THE MYRTLE. 
Yes, take thy station here, 
Thou flower so pale aud fair! 
That I may from thee sweet lessons borrow ,; 
For thou hast that to tell, 
Methinks, which suits thee well— 
The lingering hours of languishment and sorrow. 


The cleft rock is thy home; 
Yet sweetly dost thou bloom, 
Een while the threatening winds are round thee swelling ; 
And where's the pamper'd flower, 
Can richer fragrance shower, 
Than thou, fais blossom, from thy storm-wrought dwelling? 





| 


| 


Say, then, though pale decay 
Wear youth and health away, 
Shall sighs alone this troubied breast be heaving ' 
Ob, no! Vil bless the chain, 
Which to this conch of pain 
Has bound me long, for ‘tis of mercy’s weaving. 


What though I tread no more 
The temple's hallowed floor, 
Whence to our God the fuil-voiced hymn ascendeth, 
Yet may this chamber be 
A blessed sanctuary, 
Where tomy whisper'd praise His ear He bendeth. 


But chiefly, gentle flower, 
Remind me in the hoor, 
When ‘gainst the tempter’s might my soul engages, 
A rock is cleft for me, 
More sure than shelters thee, 
Where I may safely hide—* the Rock of Ages.” 

We nevor are disposed not to enjoy a religious spirit in metrical composition, 
except when induced to suspect that it isnot sincere, and then we turn away 
from the hypocrite, jost as we do from apious pretender in the intercourse of 
life. Shocking it is, indeed, to sce fools rushing in where angels fear to tread ; 
nor have we words to express our disgust and horror at the sight of fools, not 
indeed rushing in among those awful sanctities before which angels veiled their 
faces with their wings, but mincing in, on red slippers and flowered dressing- 
gowns, would-be fashionable puppies, with crows quills in hands like those of mil- 
liners, and rings on their fingers, and afterwards extending their notes into sa- 
cred poems for the use of the public. —penny-a-liners, reporting the judgments 
of Providence as they would the proceedings in a Police Court. 

Women never do this—in their religion, as in every thing else, they are all 
sincere; therefore, in their poetry, we see themselves—we love them for its 
sake, and it for theirs. Caroline Bowles is a Christian poetess in her ‘‘ Solitary 
Hours,” a6 she is a Christian lady in her life, not solitary, but retired ; and Feli- 
cia Hemans could not so charm all hearts by her pictures of purity and devo- 
tion, did we not know that her own beautiful children beside her knees look up 
to her face, 

















“ And lisp with holy look their evening prayer.” | memory, having more than once borne away an entire speech of one of those | next her at the play. 


——o—- | 
THE UNLUCKY MAN. 
SOME PASSAGES FROM THE LIVE OF GREGORY HIPRKINS, ESQUIRE, SURNAMED 
THE UNLUCKY. 

Citar. i 

In an evilsbour, I chose the pursuit of the Bar. Without a friendly star, and 
guided only by the flickering taper of my own understanding, | scrambled over 
ite rugged roads and through its deep sloughes—from practice to doctrine—from 
dry precedents and mishapen forms to some obscurely-perceived principle, that 
shot an uncertain ray on the chaos which they told me was the law of England. 


| editors, and critics, and gave up the notion. 
} 


| dressed myself to the peculiar character of Fox as a speaker, having often heard | accidentally stood in need of his protection. 
| ) 
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pension undress, she herself stru with the ills | proved my ruin; for seeing the words, *‘ Drawn on the spot,” in his own hand 
Fe sca Utes 40s aon. 1 flew across the ete the Inner ce bottom, an irresistible impalse seized me to add the additional ones, « — 
Temple to her humble abode, reckless of the pots of porter I overturned in my | absence of the tiger.” The interpolation, at once reflecting on his veracity and 
way, and too rapid in wy flight to bear the execrations of those whose equilli- } courage. did not meet his eye till some days after ovr departure. The moment 
brium { bad unsettled. I threw into ber lap four of the pieces so auspiciously | he saw it, he was at no loss to discover its author, made another wil! instantly 
youchsafed to me, feasted upon the gratitude with which she received them, and | in favour of some distant relations, and died not long after he made it. Ay this 
revered t@ my chambers to eat my meal, or rather to feed upon the folios of | most seasonable juncture, my father-in-law, who, though overflowing with af- 
my brief, which I soon began to unfold, chinking at the same time the two | fection for his daughter, had possibly, with Shakspeare, a fine poetical feeling 
remaining guineas, as they discoursed a music not the less eloquent to my feelings | respecting “ the uses of adversity,” withdrew, on some kind parental! pretence 
for the pleasing uses to which the four others had been applied.—Treacherous | or other, the little stipend he had se 

i ion ! aap. III. 
ma ee hour, a brisk knocking announced an apparition I would gladly | In this ebb of our fortunes, Mrs. Gregory Hipkins fonnd relief in amusement, 
have exorcised into the Red Sea. It was the Attorney himself, to enquire | and amusement atthe play. All the world was aboot that time mad to see the 
about the brief which bis clerk had deliverea at my chambers, instead of the | young Roscius, an urchin not above four feet high, play the characters of Shak. 
contiguows chambers, occupied by a barrister of some standing ; but the youth | speare. He was, however, at the height of his fame ;—the universal theme of 
liad assured me he had been particularly directed to my chambers, and though | that wonder which, at certain periods, leads the play-going part of the pablic by 
there was no name of counsel on the back, it being no uncommon omission, I | the nose, and fills the theatres to overflowing. We succeeded In getting into 
was satisfied that it bad arrived at its right4festination. When it was explained, | the pit, without any accident worth mentioning, unless it was the loss of a 


| however, by my new visitor, I made what I conceived every requisite apology, | valuable shaw! from my wife's shoulders, the gift of our dear departed uncle, 


ingennously avowing, as I placed the residue in his hand, the appropriation of | who had scaled the walls of a zenana, to receive it asa gift from the fair hands 
four guineas, with a promise in a few days to repay him the deficiency. “ Set-| of arich Begum, who was in love with him, having first put to death half-a- 
tle that matter,” rejoined the churlist attorney, “with Mr. C—. I shall dozen Mussulman guards, who, with naked scimitar, opposed his entrance. 
pay him the two guineas, and refer him to you for the rest.” I did not quarre! We were not so fortunate in getting out. The inconvenient vomitories of 2 
with the proposal, assured, that there was not a man of honourable feelings or London playhouse are proverbial. On this cecasion there was such a pressure, 
decent manners at the English Bar who would think harshly of me for an inne- | that Mrs. Hipkins found great difficulty in keeping hold of my arm, and I had to 
cent error. 1 was deceived. The English Bar contained many such persons, | endore grumblings of the trae conjugal kind without end—* Dear.me, Gregory, 
and no doubt does at this day. No souner had the attorney left Mr. C , than | how can you be so stupid—Lord, how you pull— Heavens, why don’t you come 
the latter rushed in, and, in no measured phrase, began abusing me for the | on!” I could get on no farther. There had been seated nezt to me a person 
“trick ” I had played him. The word did not suit me, as he himself perceived | with a wooden leg, which had more than once bruised ny shins during the per- 
by my instant application to the poker, which I intended making the arbiter of | formance, and by its accursed proximity, was still destined to torment me ; for 
the dispute, had he not sullenly retired. His bratisbnese drove me to the expe- | it had fixed itself upon my foot, and kept me immoveable, and in great agony, 
dient of pawning the only legacy of my deceased friend, a silver hunting watch, | till the tide of human beings passed by, separating my wife from me, and carry- 
a resource of no mean use in th@ways and means of one so unencumbered with | ing that gentle creature onwards in its vortex. In vain I remonstrated, bellow. 
wealth ed, swore—-he himself cou!d not stir, for a contiguous door-post, behind which 
In itself the incident of the brief was insignificant, and so I considered it at | the crowd had jammed him. At length he released me, and again feeling the 
the time. It proved afterwards a link in the chain of those inauspicious con- | pressure of a female arm upon my own, I hobbled on, deeming myse!f net unfor- 
tiguities, which I call itt-.vck. heir sinister influence on the fortunes of | tunate in having so soon been rejoined by Mrs. Hipkins. At this moment, a 
Gregory Hipkins, will not be denied even by those who reject his theory. pressure of the hand, somewhat tenderer than betokens the second post-matri- 
Cuap. I. monial year of couples much more tender than Mr. and Mrs Gregory Hipkins, 
From this time things went on with me indifferently. Days revolved, bring- | induced me to turn my face towards her. Unspeakable horror—one moment for 
ing on the usual changes in their rout’ The sterility of winter was succeeded | the magic pen of Spenser to paint me the lineaments of the foulest hags, that 
by the second life of spring—but there was no second life to my tlack coat, | ogled, as I bent my bead beneath a flaunting, tawdry bonnet, with a grin that 
which had arrived, through successive transmigrations of colour, at that dingy | revealed teeth of every size, shape, and hue, huddled together like gravestones 
brown which is generally considered as its euthanasia. WasI to sink without | that had felt the upheaving of an earthquake—and breathing—powers of heaven, 
an effort? I should not, indeed, have met, with much interruption in so doing. | rather of hell—such vapours as were never brushed from the fens of Sierra 
The whole world was before me, and‘] might choose what hole or corner I | Leone itself—*: Dear Gregory,” she croaked, ‘beloved, have I found you at 
liked to die in. Indolence, for penury is natarally indolent and irresolute, came | last !* She must have caught my name from my wife, as she followed us, on 
over me, or I might have tried my chance in the field of literary labour, which | our return from the play, into the pit avenue. * Dear Gregory” —F'rantic even 
was not then overrun, as it is now, with half-pay officers and the literature of | to madness, I strove to shake her off, with efforts almost supernatural ; but she 
the quarter-deck. Yet I shrunk from the hemming and hawing of booksellers, | clung tome as the venomed shirt to Alcides, renewing ber unearthly raptures, 
and beseeching me not to desert her, in tones, or rather howls, of so unusual a 
To beguile unpleasant reflections, I occasionally heard the debates of the | kind, as to invite a crowd of linkboys and hackney-coachmen to take an interest 
House of Commons, which, at that unreforming era were really worth listening | in the spectacle. The philosophy of the moment is the best in these cases. “ It 
to. Your ears were not then shocked with the coarse Lancastrian burr of te- | is a poor unhappy maniac,’’ I said, walking quietly homewards, and hanging 
dious delegates from the clothing districts. Fox, Pitt, Windham, were in the | down my ears, as Horace did, when he vainly strove to shake off the friend he 
fulness of their fame, and the setting glories of Burke were still above the hori- | met in the Via Sacra of Rome. But did not my eyes deceive me' No; they 
zon. I observed the reporters plying their nightly labours, and understanding | did not. - 
that they were not badly paid, again I said with Corregio, ‘I too will be a re- A few yards onwards, and not many from my own residence, | could perceive 
porter.” I could not, it is true, write short-hand, but I could rely upon a strong | Mrs. Gregury Hipkins in close proximity to a tali Irish hussar, who had sat 
She was leaning on his arm, and listening to his discourse, 
great men with a truth and fidelity that rendered it at once, as a verbal and in- | or rather rhodomontade, with much earnestness. The proximity of person, too, 
tellectual copy, far superior to the reports of the papers. In particular, I ad- | was greater than was required in the casual escort of a gentleman to a lady who 
In the meanwhile, the increasing 
it remarked, that it resembled that of Demosthenes. I foond the parallel, how- | raptures of the hideous Duessa still sticking to my arm, attracted the notice of 
ever, erroneous. In appalling or sarcastic interrogatory, in rapid lightning | my wife and the hussar, who turned back to have their share of the diversion. 
flashes of indignation, withering where it fell, there was some analogy. But “This poot wretch,” I said to Mrs. Hipkins, ‘is out of her mind. Com- 
| the compression of Demosthenes, close and adamantine,—even the graces, | mon humanity will not suffer me to use violent means of getting rid of her.” 
| equally the result of severe, perhaps midnight toil, that play over his discourses, “Oh, Mr. Hipkins,” replied my amiable spouse, ‘* your part of the piece is 
| like the smiles of the terrific ocean, rendered his manner unlike that of Fox, | well got up. An old attachment perhaps” 
| whose eloquence, seemingly impede by the rapidity of his conceptions, and I relished her irony but little, and that of her Hibernian gallant still less, who, 
| like a great stream hiding itself among tangled thickets, and then re-appearing 

















nur : uring | eyeing the withered fragment of the female form that hung on my arm, ranted in 
Happier circumstances would have given a happier direction, or at least more | jp its full expanse of waters, rushed forth like a torrent from his soul. In Fox's | the truest of brogues, 
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of systemand regularity, to my studies. It is not true, oh ye assertorsof gene- | 
ral propositions, that poverty stimulates to exertion—it retards—it deadens | 
exertion. It brings down the clear spirit from its ethereal aspirations to com- | 
mune with gross and earthward cares. At length, however, I reached the Bar, the 
terminusaquo. Alas! the terminus inguemwas dark and distant. ‘The decease 
of the individual, two days after my call, who to that day had scantily supplied 
the indespensable expenses of my education from a stock which they hadalready | 
exhausted, left me nearly in the condition that suggested Jaffier's bitter thanks- | 
giving to heaven, that he had not a ducat. He was not my parent, nor did I | 
ever know that I had one. The want, however, of parental kindness I never 
felt, for he was in all other respects a parent, and all he had was expended upon 
my ill-starred ambition On the 6th day of June, therefore, 1800, I awoke one 
fine morning in Trinity Term, with the sum of seven guineas in my pocket. 
It was a slender capital, but the last offices to my departed friend absorbed every 
reflection; nor was it till a week afterwards that [ stared my actual situation in 
the face. Intruth, it had a most repulsive look. I was drifting into deep water 
in a frail canoe, with scarce a pair of paddies to guide it ;—no being who cared | 
for me, and no ‘revenue but my good spirits to feed and clothe me.” 

This accursed profession too—requiring an outlay of money so far beyond my 
means, my dreams even, of obtaining ;—but it was my choice—a boyish choice } 
from which good advice might have diverted me. And here I cannot but recur | 


to the first determination of my mind towards the Bar, partly because it shews | 


what paltry accidents, at a given period of our existence, irretrievably dispose | 
of the rest of it, and partly because it is illustrative of the aforesaid theory of | 
contiourries. Whilst yet a boy, I was ona visit to on old gentleman at Bed- 
ford, whose house was closely, nay, inconveniently configuors to the town-hall, | 
the noise and clamour of the Assizes being heard distinctly io every apartment 
This circumstance suggested to me, that I might as well hear the trial of a nisi- 
prius case, which bad excited great expectation. I therefore squeezed myself | 
in, and began to take some interest in the proceedings. One of the leaders of 

the Circuit was a prosy long-winded Sergeant, whose powers in addressing the | 
Jury, and ease and impudence in puzzling and disconcertingan adverse witness, 
seemed, to my untutored apprehension, the perfection of forensic talent; and | 
strange as itis, the voice and manver of this person retamed their hold upon 
my jodgment, long after it had become conversant with bejter models. I sate 
near enough to him, moreover, to discern the number of guineas marked on his 
brief, My youthful emulation was instantly in a blaze ; 
said, I too will be a barrister! Thus I exclaimed in my fodishness—and thus 
my desires were blindly fixed upon the profession, that was the corner-stone of 


_ | than Gregory Hipkins the Unlucky. It wasa change, physical and moral, of 
my evil fortunes. 


Yet though I began under all thediscourogements of penury, I abated not one 
jot of heart or hope. I prided myself upon au excellent classical education, and } 
upon this I had grafted a respectable stock of municipal lore. Nor was I a | 
stranger to some internal convictions, that even with such unequal chances, I | 
ought and therefore should, distance the greater number of my competitors. It | 
was a most defective syllogism,. For though my attendance in the Court was | 
unremitted, term after term, I sat amongst the undistinguished occupants of the 
back row. Term after term, I answered the usual question of the Chief Justice 
—* Any thing to move, sir?” with * No, my Lord,” and the usual bow. Term 
after term, I listened to the jests and playful allusions of my fe low-juniors, to 
our common wantof success. Light of heart, and backed with the purses of 
friends and parents, they could afford to laugh. To me, it was the bitterest of | 
ironies. {lived | knew not how, and was alike ignorant how I should live on the | 
morrow. Westminster Hall, chilly sepulcbre of the hopes that blossomed in the | 
paths of my early manhood! beneath thy cobwebbed roofs, how oft have 
breathed the sighs of plundered suitors—but oftener still, the subdued and | 
stifled sigh of the famished barrister pacing the dreary pavenent—the tear 
stealing down his cheek, as, with weariness of heart, he bethinls himself how 
he is to provide for the necessities of the day' Graveof my summer prospects, 
T have now left thee; bat even now the pangs of that fevered state, half as. | 
piration, half despair, (how much worse than fixed a-sured indigesce,) stil! recur 
to me as the legend of some fearful dream ' 

_One afternoon, (the morning had been consumed in one of theee unrequited | 
pilgrimages to Westminster Hall,) I was broiling my dinner at the homeless | 
fire of my chambers, when a double rap interrupted my culinary labours. Havin 
risen to answer it, with no great alacrity indeed, for I had few tisitors but dun 
imagine my surprise, when an attorney's clerk, walking into my tom, 
on my table, and a fee of six guineas, with the usua 
for the clerk, and then hastily descended the staircase. Was it a dream, or, } 
better late than never, had merit been discovered,—or was it amistake! The | 
latter hypothesis was little to my mind, so [ would not entertainit for a moment. | 
I pretend not to describe what I felt. The returning springtide of hope and joy | 
rushed through my frame. Ye, who endeavour to frame ¢ conception of | 
the feelings of a young barrister whe } 
abandon the task. They are nut to be portrayed by any limner 
—precursors of hundreds more, hid in the prolific womb of the fo 
gladness even to ecstasy. 


| 
8, 

laid a brief | 
| supernumerary half-crown | 


fy slend ; 
My slenderness of purse had occa lor 


| thick and thin. I was obliged, therefore, to resign my post. Such was the 


| the ills he had done me. Ata friend's house, I was seated nezt to his daughter, 


| to sit next to her. She was what people call sensible ; that is, she spoke com- | them, one after the other.’ I had no counter plea but the hourly wasting condi- 
|} mon things on common subjects ;—nor did I like her the worse for being 
; and, Corregio-like, 1 | crarmmed with reading 


n his first brief greets his eyes,— | from its containing about 


S'x guineas on his desk the portrait of a ferocious royal tiger, which he had sketched in In- | deavoured to steal away 
uy ~it was! dia, and had exhibited to us the evening before 


reasoning, I thought also that I could discover what was too evanesceut for the 
commonplace reporter, a refined logic, conducting to the most beautiful of moral | Had my arm been unfettered by its loathsome burden, I should have aided his 
demonstrations. gravitation to the earth by an immediate application of my fist to the untenanted 

Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, saw my specimen, and forthwith I became | skull of this most impudent of blockheads. But 1 was bent upon effecting my 
areporter. I did not succeed quite so well with Pitt. The impression pro- | deliverance. Jt was a struggle that lasted three or four minutes, during which 
duced by one of his speeches on my mind was that of a pageant, or a procession | Mrs. Gregory Hipkins, with her one-eyed beau, (I forgot to mention that her 
of beautiful figures, like those which embellish the friezes of an ancient temple. | Apollo was a mutilated statue,) walked towards my house with all possible com- 
Every word, bya miraculous collocation, found its place—yet, as a whole, it | posure. Nor was it but by the fortunate accident of my persecutor’s stumbling 
was too uniform and finished, and with too few under parts, to sink deeply into | on a broken part of the pavement, and thereby losing hold of my arm, thai | 
the memory, which requires frequent contrasts to aid it. In a word, Pitt was | succeeded in giving her a push that laid her at full length in the mud that bad 
the perfect rhetorician ; whilst Fox, like an athlete, threw aside the ornaments | collected in the chasms, and breaking away from her in the midst of mingled 
of rhetoric as so many encumbrances to the muscular play of his limbs. It was | moans for the desertion of ‘‘ her Gregory,” and the ruin of her gown, atid Brus- 
this circumstance that diminished the value of my services asa reporter. There | sels veil. My wife was at the door in the act of wishing her Damon goodnight ; 
was another. I could make no hand of the second and third rate speakers. If} but there was something in the mode of wishing it, that denoted a foregone 
I abridged them, chey complained of being mutilated. If I served them up| conclusion.” I rushed in—Mrs. Hipkins had squatted herself ona sofa. She 
their own unadulterated nonsense in its primitive state, they vowed they were | sighed, as vulgar women do on such occasions—alas! Gregory Hipkins the 
misrepresented. It chanced, that in the ordinary routine of duty, I had to report | Unlucky bad made some months before the pleasant discovery that his wife was 
the speech of a member whom I could not well hear, and who was supporting a | essentially vulgar—and genuine thorough-bred vulgarity is a compound of all 
certain job with all his might and main. Finding the effort to follow him pain- | that is horrid in the female creation—and began a series of upbraidings after the 
ful in the extreme, I asked a person who sat next to me, if he had collected the | truest precedents of vulgar women. 
substance of what he had said. My informant. as | afterwards learned, was “ Well, Mr. Hipkins—you have parted on good terms, I trust, with your old 
adverse to the job,—and, unfortunately, so impregnated with the arguments | flame!” she ejaculated. 
against it, that he began instantly to state them one after another. I took itfor} ‘* And you with yours, I hope, madam,” was my reply. 
granted they were those of the inaudible member, whom he perhaps might have A sort of peace was soon patched up. It seems that she had met her friend 
heard more distinctly than I could, from having the advantage of quicker organs ; | Captain Mahoney somewhere before, and that the acquaintance was renewed by 
and with this impression, hastened with my report to the office. The next murn- | his accidentally sitting vext to her at the play. The step of captain, indeed, 
ing, the orator figured as a powerful opponent of the job he had supported throogh | was a piece of promotion .*:¢ herself had given him, perhaps euphonia gratia ; 

for the fellow was only an ensign. 

“ And you know, Gregory, I could not decline his arm, when I Jost you in the 
crowd ; besides, really, he was so civil, really.” 

My own story told itself, and Mrs. Hipkins was, or pretended to be, satisfied 


‘* Warm in their ashes live her wonted fires.” 


sinister result of a mere casual proximity to the officious gentleman, who so 
kindly led me into the error. 


And now, the demon ef contiguity seemed disposed to assist me in repairing 


| Strange incidents bring on strange indispositions. Mrs. Gregory Hipkins 
| who was likely, on the expected demise of a relative, to be possessed of a 


became bilious. Cheltenham is the only place for bilious people. Her whole 
tolerable fortane. Imet her at the same table frequently, each time contriving | family, she pleaded, were afflicted with “‘ the bile,” and Cheltenham had cured 
tion of my purse. What is that against an expedition on which a female sets 
het heart! So behold us inmates of Stiles’s boarding-house at Cheltenham. 

Cuap. IV. 

“Tt is written” says the Tork. I was still to be the victim of these prozimi- 
the entire man—a new idiosyncracy, as it were, kneaded into his own. It | fics. We were sitting down atthe public dining-table, when who should ad- 
brought new connesions, new habitudes—fathers-in-law—brothers-in-law—mo- | vance towards my wife, and, with the easy assurance of a face thrice dipped 0 
thers-in-law. It was like a change of tribe to an Israelite. I could ouly see, or | the brazen stream of the Shannon, take his seat next her, but the same Captain 
think, or feel, as they did-—enter into their squabbles on one side or another, for Mahoney? He honoured me with a slight token of recognition, and began 
neutrality is an indulgence seldom permitted. As I said, my wife's property was | pouring his unmeaning volubilities into her ear; and really Mrs. Gregory Hip- 
only an expectancy—but s0 little likely to be defeated, that my father-in-law | kins did seriously incline to hear them. Next day—several days in succession 
gave us, in the interim, a scanty stipend to live on. Expectation is a fine glit-] —the same proximity uf seat—the same stream of nothings absorbing all ber 
tering thing, but a most sorry purveyor for immediate wants. I was in reality a| faculties; but by degrees a closer contiguity of head and cheek, and the talk 
pensioner upon my wife's caprices, of which, to say the truth, she had no scanty | frequently subsiding into murmurs. 
assortment. I was always inclined to think jealonsy a very foolish species of self-torment- 

Thad my cure, however. It was to get into the good books of the uncle, | ing. The woman who makes a man jealous is never worth being jealous about 
whose will was in a short time to be the comucopiw to render us easy and af-| But who can contro! his fate’ We were seated at the dinner-table as vsval— 
fluent. We spent much of our time at his villa, near London. He wasa Lieu- | the Captain, of course, nert to Mrs. Hipkins. ‘The jangling of a post-chaise *# 
tenant-Colonel in the India service, and a bachelor ;, and having scraped together | heard at the door: and in a few minutes bounced into the apartment—accur- 
a few lacs of rupees, he had returned with a sallow complexion, and the reduced | sed fatality '— the infernal hag that had tormented me to death on the night of 
portion of liver usually brought back to England by old Indians. 


Tt was in truth | the play. Seeing the chair next my own unoccupied, toad-like she squatted 10 
an easy commerce we had to carry oa ; on our part, to hear his military adven- | it with an agility of which I did not deem her capable, and began a series of 


tures, surpassing every thing the world of fiction or reality had heretofore | embraces—the mere recollection of which brings a cold fainting sickness ovét 
yielded,—on his, to recount them from morn to night. A mules gloriosus of this | me even at this moment. I brushed them off as well as I could; but to sp 


description would have been a treasure to Piauwus or Ben Jonson. He stcod | her tongue, whilst it was revelling in the maddest hyperboles of fondness. wes 
nine hours up to the neck in water at the first breach in Seringapatam—looked impossible. ‘ Dear Gregory—beloved Gregory' We meet to part no more: 
tigers full mn the face, while he sketched their likenesses—crossed the Ganges 


My assiduities pleased her, and—we were married. 
No mortal man could feel more sensitively the transition to a married state, 


Cruel man, to leave me in that dirty paddle—my gros de Naples will never more 
| with bullocks and baggage, over a bridge formed by the backs of sleeping alli- 


be fit to wear.” 
gators—siept in cots, with corbra di capellos coiled upon his pillow, while scor- 
pions dropt into his mouth when he gave his first yawn in the morning—and. on 
one occasion, having accidentally met with a fall, during the procession of Jug- 


gernaut, lay stretched at full length, whilst the chariot, followed by myriads of 


worshippers, went over him. In short, it became a penance beyond my powers | is his first wife, who is come to claim her husband!” And in this interpre 
of endurance, to live on terms of ordinary complaisance with a liar of such mag- | tion, which, merely implying that ] was guilty of bigamy, recommended itself 
nitude. As often, however, as I was about to utter an incredulous ex- | by its simplicity, every one acquiesced. Nay, J could distinctly hear a yous 
pression, the conjugal frown of Mrs. Hipkins rebuked me to silence ; and some- | barrister at the end of the table laying it down te be a felony, and quoting the 

times a pinch of the arm, with a “ Can't you be quiet, Gregory?” was requisite | Duchess of Kingston's case to prove that it was clergyable. 
to keep me quiet. My tormentor's plate being laden with meat, I had a short respite whilst she 
And thas things went on till the day of our departure. In the room, which, | devoured it. The farce, however, which was so highly amusing to every y 
adozen volumes, the Colonel called his library, I saw | but myself, was soon renewed, and motioning Mrs. Hipkins to follow me, ! ® 


All eyes were upon me. A buzz went round—*‘ A pleasing recognitio®, 
said one. “ He looks confoundedly sheepish,” remarked another. ** His we 
does not seem overpleased,” said a third. “ Wife!” observed a fourth, with 
an air of positive information, ‘* don't you see that the lady who is just arrived 








But Mrs. Hipkins, amiable woman, not wishing ' 

He ha I bee 0 giving it I suppose, | increase the upre ar. as I suppose i, stirre d not, and tt e frantic bedlamite agian 

’ 5 | anal ~ . =P ‘ ’ . r - " “. . ot + gs 

g | tome additional touches, for a pencil lay beside The proximity of the pencil | clang around me. In vain I strove to impress the company with the oov® 
« 
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fact, that the woman was insane. Probably I might have succeeded, had not 
the unaccountable conduct of Mrs. Hipkins encouraged a theory less favourable 
to me. Some, however, were candid enough to admit the insanity—but they 
believed it was my misconduct that had occasioned it. 

The hag followed me into the High Street, whither I bad betaken myself - 
a refuge, and renewed her loathsome endearments. At last, seeing a ts * 
jadies and gentlemen, as well as a mob of a less refined class co'lecting aroun’ 
us, I thought the jest was beconiing somewhat too serious, and called in the | aid 
of a constable or two, who, with some difficulty, took her into custo ly Thus 
the affair would have ended, had it been that of any other of the myriads that 


ple God's earth—but Gregory Hipkins the Unlucky. The sage tribunal of | 
every library, the assembled wisdom of the Pump-room, gave it against me. It | 


was quite clear that I had married a second wife, the first being still living, 
which the young barrister had convinced them amounted to bigamy—having, 
moreover, clapped my first wife into prison to get rid of her evidence. The 
lawyer thought that a magistrate should call on me to find bail—others thought 
that I onght not to be at large on any terins whatever. — ’ 

Conjugal disputes are settled or revived at night. I bitterly reproached Mrs 
Gregory Hipkins. She was dreadfully affected by my reproaches—and went to 
sleep. The next morning she rose early to take the waters at the pump-room 


Worn out by the petty persecutions of the preceding day, I claimed the privilege | 


of a protracted slumber I could remark, however, that she was a considerable 


time at her toilet—aud heard, though indistinctly, a confused noise or rustling, | 
Nor was I deceived. | 


and a stirring of band-boxes betokening a packing-up. é 
On gaing down into the breakfast-room, I learned that Mrs, Gregory Hipkins 
and Captain Mahoney had departed four hours before, seated next to each other 


in a post-chaise. 
“ po > > > * >. 


———— 
THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 
From the New Monthly Mazazine.—{ Concluded from the last Albion.) 

Mr. Borke thus describes the attributes of a natural aristocracy :—“* To be 
bred in a place of estimatiun—to see nothing low and sordid from one’s iffancy 
—tobe taught to respect one’s self—to be habituated to the censorial inspec- 
tion of the public eye—to look early to public opinion—to stand upon such ele- 
vated ground as to be enabled to take a Jarge view of the wide spread and in- 
finitely diversified combinations of men and affairs in a large society—to have 
leisure to read, to reflect, to converse—to be enabled to draw the court and at- 
tention of the wise and learned wherever they are to be foond—tu be habituated 
in armies to command and to obey—to be taught to despise danger in the pur- 
suit of honour and duty—to be formed to the greatest degree of vigilance, fore- 
sight, and circumspection, in a state of things in which no fault 1s committed 
with impunity, and the slightest mistakes draw on the most ruinous conse- 
quences—to be led to a guarded and regulated conduct, from a sense that you 
are considered as an instructor of your fellow-citizens in their highest concerns, 
and that you act asa reconciler between God and man—to be employed as an 


administrator of law and justice, and to be thereby amongst the first benefac- | 


tors of mankind.” Now, these attributes all belong to the education and the 
employments of our constitutional aristocracy, nor do they appertain in the same 
manner or degree to any other order of men. If, then, these be “a class of le- 
gitimate presumptions, which, taken as generalities, must be admitted for actual 
truths ’—and that they are so, there cannot exist a doubt,—tbey must form the 
mind to virtue, rather than to vice. And in spite of the temptations of power 
and wealth, we are satisfied that the Peerage, in its aggregate of active public 
service and private henevolence, does exhibit the natural results of such a train 
of circumstances. Do we mean, therefore, to defend the present system of 
aristocratic education throughout all its arrangements! Most assuredly not. 
But its fault is not that it is aristocratic—the error lies just the contrary way 
The boy who mixes with the commonalty at a great public school, either rubs 
down his lofty feelings, or (if of weak parts) is toaded into an undue estimation 
of the place he inherits. Were his mind trained to the constant perception of 
the great theoretic maxim inherent in the pure nature of aristocracy, that to his 
honour, knowledge, pradence, and ability, it is committed, as one of the mem- 
bers of the hereditary senate, to maintain in equal balance all the parts of the 
constitution ; to adapt legislation to the capucities of society, always @ bittle 
preceding and stimulating the faculties of the time ; and thus, not only Te- 


serve but advance the prosperity, the freedom, and the happiness of milliofis— | 


that his life being devoted to these higher purposes, no moment is to be idly 
wasted, Lut all his powers addressed to his exalted functions ;—were it diligent- 
ly inculcated, that the amusements purchasable by his wealth are to be enjoyed 
as the gentle relaxations, not the constant occupations of his life,—were this 
the foundation and the superstructure of aristocratic education, the result would 
doubtless be to produce an order completely instructed in its noble offices. It 
would be separated by a wider distance from all below itself; but to support 
that very exaltation would demand more ability, more courtesy, more industry, 
more acquirement* ;—and this attained, a more profound respect would follow 
Yet such is the aristocracy contemplated by the constitution, not one lowered 
and adulterated by admixtare with democracy, from which it is expressly intend- 
ed to protect our institutions. 

It has been laid down that “the aristocracy form the manners of life, the 
people produce the revolutions of thought.” By such an education as we have 
proposed, the aristocracy would have far greater infivence in beth, and it would 
be also far better. But it is exceedingly doubtful whether the aristocracy do 
“form the manners of life.” There is but too much cause to suspect that this 
is an error arising out of the same fatal confounding of fashion and wealth with 
the real and nobler distinction of rank. Every class, nay, almost every profes- 
sion, has its own peculiar manners copied after individuals; the manners of 
fashionabie or of ordinary life bear no more resemblance to the ease, dignity, 
courtesy, and simplicity of the truly noble in station, (very often a matter of 
habit and institution, as moch as of mind,) than the imitations of the stage, va- 
rying and declining as they do from the theatres royal tothe barn. It was ob- 
served of the ancient noblesse of France, and the remark applies with equal 
truth to the English nobility, that, knowing their place, they affected nothing— 
they took itat once. And 80 it is in any society where the place of each person 
is well defined ; every one is assured of the respect that belongs to and awaits 
him; no one dreads the slighest offence to his feelings in word, thought, or deed, 
amongst the well-bred. Hence there is no captiousness—no straining after 
notice ; quietude, ease, {now, perhaps, carried too far,) and a desire to oblige, 
these are the constituent manners of this class of society ; where these distinc- 
tions are not, are found the pretenders. Unluckily, society in general exhibits 
no such absolute identity with the qualities recited as to give any sanction to the 
dictum that ** the aristocracy form the manners.” 

Neither can we be brought to perceive the immense influence attributed to 
aristocracy over all our social relations and public institutions. Here, also, there 
appears to us the same confounding of accessories ; all the vast, the indefinite, 
unconfinatle impulse appertaining to wealth and power is mixed up with 
aristocracy. Now it is capable of demonstration, because in conformity with 
the law of Nature, that the power of bestowing benefits of whatever kind, how- 
ever jow or however high, will always exert a force, differing only in degree, 
upon allmen. This force is wholly independent of rank, and would follow 
wealth and power, if privileged rank were nott. The statesman in office aud the 
millionaire would have the same following at the levee or in life, were they or 
were they not of an hereditary order. The subserviency complained of is only 
the ambition to rise, which is universal, because of nature. ‘The deference to 
wealth is neither more nor less than the desire of participating the enjoyments 
wea!th can purchase and bestow, which has existed ever since the world began 

Itis a jandable attempt to enforce upon mankind the doctrine that virtue 
ought to be preferred to al! other claims, bot there is nothing new or profound in 
it. Society differs not now in this particnlar from its long-accustomed usage, 
nor will it ever, till pliilosophy obtain the place of mere sense. There are two 
kinds of happmess, *‘ vulgar or civil happiness, which is to covet much and to 
enjoy much—philosophical happiness, which is to be content with little.” The 





* Sufficient care is not exerted in reepect to the society in which the youth of the 
aristocracy are allowed to range. We allude not only to the commonly received 
opinion that their early habits are too much entrusted to the groom and the game- 
keeper, but to the company they meet in the drawing-room. Profligacy forms no bar 
to the reception of notorious individuals, if they possess rank and fortune. Virtue 
and eminent talent, when not set off by birth or wealth, ate bat too slight an intro- 
duction. A right estimation of character is thus broken down, becauce the mark is 
not set upon the one, nor the meed awarded to the other. We have often seen with 
surprise the sensitive apprehension with which even thors whose natural and gene- 
rous impulses, if obeyed, would lead to lofiier and better judgments, shrink from ac- 
knowledging connections with imferiors in station whom we have known they 
cordially respected, lest they should draw down the paltry suspicions, or invidious 
observations of persons of their own class, whom in truth, they as cordially despised, 
This want of self-respect, this ignorance of true dignity, isa failing every nobleman 
ought to weed out. 

f “It is true that the peers have a great influence in the kingdom and in every part 
of the puplic concerns. While they are men of property, it is impossible to prevent 
it, except by such means as must prevent all property from its natural operauion ; an 
event not easily to be encompassed, while property is power, nor by any means to be 
wished, while the least notion exists of the method by which the spirit of liberty acts, 
and of the means by which it is preserved. If any particular peers, by their uniform 


upright, censtitutional conduct, by their public and private virtues, have acquired an 


influence in the country, the people on whose favour that influence depends, and from 
whom it arcse, will never be duped intoan opinion that such greatness in a peer is the 
despotism of an aristocracy, when they know and feel it to be the effect and pledge of 
their own importance I am no friend to aristocracy, in the sense at least in which 
that word is usually understood. If it were not 2 bad habit to moot on the supposed 
ruin of the constitution, I should be free to declare, that if it must perish, I would rather 
by far see it resolved into any other form, than lost in that austere and insolent domi- 
nation.” — Thoughts on the Present Discontents, 
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world then most be converted into a world of philosophers, the dominion of the | 
senses must be sulblued, before wealth and power, in their wolgar toterpretation 
shall !ose theit worshippers. The influcoce of the aristocracy ts, indeed, com. 
, Measurate with their possessions. ‘Title is, in some sort, an additional source 
of admiration, and, therefore, augments the impetus in a degree ; bet under any 
forms of society, rank or no rank, wealth and the superiority it implies will 
always purchase its slave. No political forms can obtiverste (they scarcely 
modify) the passions natural to man*. Was Cromwell less a monarch in reality 
than Charles! Is Mr. Rothschild Jess potent because he lacks the title of a 
duke, or the place of a peer of the realm! Why, then, attribute to aristocracy 
what belongs to Nature, as displayed in the institution of society itself! To 
desire and to endeavour to promote the sole dominion of ability and virtue is 
praiseworthy, is wise ; but it is only to revive the lessons of the Portico, 
and of all the other self-denying ordinances of autocratic origin, and will 
be no more effectual than the stoicisin of Zeno, or the penances of all 
Ascetics 
Bat the question is to be examined from another point of view. Granting | 
for a moment that the desire of aristocratic distinction, or «aristocratic prejudices | 
and associations, begin with the education, mould the manners, preponderate in | 
the legislation, and so affect the whole circle of an Englishman's being—is it 
for evil’ This must be proved before the case againtt the aristocracy is made | 
out. What, then, are the tendencies of azisiveraiic feelings and notions 1 
Those who would narrow them to the mere establishment of the wealth, enjoy- 
ments, and power of the few and of the noble, in subversion of the bappitess 
and prosperity of the many, mistake the issue as widely as they mistake the 
objects of this influence. The well-born and highly-nurtured are, by pature no 
less than by position, of more acute sensibility than the classes exposed to the | 
| rougher collision of the world of professional exertion, of art, or of commerce. 
lake the vast majority (of the wealthy even) and they will be found to be 
anxious to confer all the benefits they can upon their fellow-creatores. Observe 
| the habits of families of noblemen at their country-seats. They found schoolst, 
visit their poor neighbours, and employ a great portion of their ume, and much 
| money, in acts of pure kindness. The gentlemen in their capacity of ma- | 
gistrates, the ladies as visitants of civility and charity, confer most important 
| benefits ; and it would be found, could the matter be fairly investigated, that 
| disorder prevails to the greatest extent where this supervision is precluded by 
| non-residencet. 


Their virtue lies in action ||. Studious persons, above all others, are prone to 
| measure every man’s usefulness by his scientific or literary attainments. Bat is 
| this a standard to be employed by or upon mankind at large? If it were, the 
| world would stand still. The mere scholar, except he be one of such lofty capa- 

city, that, by discoveries in science, he is gifted to promulgate great truths of 
| Practical application to the order of nature or the business of life, is generally 
amongst the least useful. Nor is it possible that high science, in the abstract 
sense of the word, should be cultivated by the aristocracy in general. The 
poe of their property, the duties itentatls, their extended commerce 
| with the world, their function as legislators and magistrates, al! demand action, 
and their minds are formed accordingly. Much of their knowledge is obtained 
| orally, rather than from books. We shall, however, be content to put the mat- , 
| ter tothis single test. Does anyc'ass of the same number include so many | 
statesmen, soldiers, or authors, in the highest degree, asthe Peerage! The 
quantity of business, transacted by the men of business of the aristocracy, far 
| Surpasses that even of the mercantile class. Yet, with all this, there is no 
order better informed upon subjects with which it is their dcty to be conversant, 
or so well, as the aristocracy, taken in the aggregates. 
From these facts, and they are facts, it must happen that the direction given | 
by their instrumentality to the general tone of society operates to mitigate its 
hard and coarse selfism, to exalt and Jiberalise its notions, to soften its manners | 
| —in a word, to give it an upward progression. On ‘the other hand, the impulse | 
| of a democracy goes directly contrary. If an example upon a great scale be 
required, we need only refer to the transactions of the French Revolution of 
1788—a revolution produced by a desire the most ardent for intellectual 
illumination, originated by philosophers, and acted by their disciples. Whatdid 
it effect in any of the particulars we have recited! It exhibited only the most 
ferocious and unsparing tyranny, established by the most violent tempers and 
coarsest manners; and it ended in a military despotism, greedy of dominion, 
| and careless of haman life and human soffering beyond nll precedent. This, be 
it remarked, is a modern instance—an instance mollified by all that the bland 
influence of letters and the philosophy of that philosophical age could bring in | 
aid. The people also were the rulers; and such must ever be the tendency of | 
the power of democracy, varying, of necessity, according to the degree in | 
which it prevails. Aristocracy may enervate, and even corrupt, for it mingles 
with its own pride the snares of riches; but it can scarcely act otherwise than 
to liberalize, to soften, and to ennoble the thoughts and conduct of a nation. — 
| This is all that is or can be the charge of a too devoted admiration and subser- 
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existed in any stage of society beyond that common demonstration which socie- 
ty exhibits in all its stages. What would the Spartan discipline now be thought! 
—what the democracy of Rome! Did either confer more happiness upon the 
bulk of mankind than England has enjoyed in her rise, progress, and if you 
please, her decline ! 

But the modern republicanism of America is now constantly taken for the 
examplar. Look, say our democrats, at the prosperity of the United States.— 
Political science has taught us that this is the mere effect of the redundant 
supply of food from the youth of a new country. Land is cheap, taxation small, 
labour dear; hence the comforts are many, because the wants are few. Loxu- 
ries, refinements, except in the thickly-peopled towns, there are none. Enlarge 
the agricultural field of English labour, and the same prosperity would raise up 
the industrious classes, while the opulent would continue the progress of civili- 
zation. 





* It is very curious that the gentleman who has most bitterly assaulted the aris- 
tocracy, has made this very admission in the strongest terms. “* Come,” says Mr. 
Bulwer, ** let us suppose that the wish of certain politicians were gratified; Jet us 
suppose that a republic were established to-morrow. I will tell you what would be 
the result---your republic would be the very wurst of aristocracies! Do not fancy, 
as some contend, that the aristocracy would fall if the King fell. Not a whit of it. 
You may sweep away the House of Lords if you like; you may destroy titles ; you~ 
may make a bonfire of orb apd ermine; and, after all your pains, the aristocracy 
would be exactly as strong as ever. For its power is not in a tapestried chamber, or 
in a crimson woolsack, or in ribbons and stars, in cornets and titles; its power, 
my friends, is in yourselves---its power ig in the aristocratic spirit and sympathy 
which pervades you all. In your own hearts, while you shout for popular measures, 
you have a reverential notion of the excellence of aristocratic agents; you think 
rich people alone ‘ respectable ;’ you have a great idea of station ; you consider a 
man is the better for being above his fellows, not in virtue and intellect, but in the 
good things of life. 

* * * * * + * * 
Believe me, then, that if you were to institute a republie to-morrow, it would be an 
aristocratic republic ; and though it would be just as bad if it were an aristocracy of 
shopkeepers, as if it were an aristocracy of nobles, yet I believe on the whole it would 
be an aristocracy very much resembling the present one, only without the control 
which the King’s prerogative at present affords him. And for one evident reason— 
namely, the immense property of our nobles and landed gentry. Recollect, that in this 
respect they differ from most other aristocracies, which are merely the shadows of a 
court, and without substance in themselves. From most other aristocracies sweep 
away the office and the title, and they themselves are not ; but banish from court a 
Northumberland, a Lonsdale, a Cleveland, a Bedford, or a Yarborough: take away 
their dukedoms and their earldoms, their ribbons and their robes, and they are exactly 
as powerful, with those broad lands and those mighty rent-rolis, as they were before. 
In any republic you can devise, men with this property will be uppermort ; they will 
be still your rulers, as Jong as you yourselves think that prowerty is the legal heir to 
respect. I always suppose, my friends, in the above remarks, that you would not 
take away the property, a8 is recommended by some of the unstam newspapers, 
towhich our Government will permit no reply, and which therefore enjoy a mo- 
nopoly over the minds of the poor; I always imagine, that, republican or monarch- 
ical, you will still be English; I always imagine, that come what may, you will still 
be honest, and without honesty it is useless to talk of republics. Let possessions 
be insecure, and your republic would merge rapidly into a despotiem. All history 
tells us, that the moment liberty invades property, the reign of arbitrary power 
is at hand—the flock fly to a shepherd to protect them fom wolves. etter 
one despot than a reign of robbers. If we owe so much of our fault« and im- 
perfections to the aristocratic influence, need I ask you if you would like an un- 
relieved aristocracy ? If not, my friends, let us rally round the throne.”—Lngland 
and the English. 

t The Marchioness of Westminster has not Jess than eight or ten fuundations of 
her own, and we could quote multitudes of instances ; indeed, the exception is so 
rare that the difficulty must be to find it. 

t One of the most fortunate effects for the country of the repeal of the corn-laws 
| would be, that a reduced income would compel the gentry to a residence on their 
estates, and keep them from the profusion and profligacy of an annual visit to the 
metropolis. ; 

ll [tis objected, and we admit often with truth, that the wealthy are ready to bestow 
their money, but net to endure pone inconvenience, The following anecdote is told 
in illustration :—The late Duke of D—— was walking in St. James’s-sireet; in a 
hard frost, when he met an agent, who began to importone his Grace in behalf of 
some charity which had enyoyed his support. “ Put me down for what you please,” 
peevishly ¢xclaimed the Duke; “ but, for God's sake, don’t keep me in the cold.” 

§ In spite of all that has been said to contravene the utility of patronage, it is to 
the noble use made by some of the aristocracy of their vast fortunes that the arts are 
indebted for the magnificent edifices containing the splendid collections of books, sta- 
tues, pictures, &c. this country contains. Wo may adduce, without a chance of invi- 
dious interpretation, the names of Earl Spencer, the Marquis of Westminster, and 

the Duke of Sutherland. Where, indeed, is the mansion of the peer in which ure 
| not to be found specimens of the taste of its owner, and their promotion of literature 
and the fine arts? The English are neither by temperament, climate, nor religion, 
enthusiasts in art; they are a profound,an active, an industrious, an accumulating 
people. By the aristocracy the existence of the arts began im England; by the 





| vience to station and opulence, if it mean anything at all beyond the hacknied, | 


But the aristocracy bas contrived to fasten its younger branches vu 
revenues of the country! «Ay, there's the rub” How! Ip the Pra ractend 
the nayal and military, ihe civil and ecclesiastical services, and lastly, by un- 
merited pensions. The answer is, that in all but the latter, they earn their 
salaries. Can it be pretended, with any show of trath, that the children of 


nobility have made worse public servants than those of pletian extraction’ The 


| statesmen of the last three ages.—the ages of the older and the younger Pitt, 


and of this our generation,—bave been of the aristocracy. Marlborough and 
Wellington, the greatest captains, were of aristocratic birth. Nor, if the cata- 
logue could be made up, would there be wanting pames to take and to merit pre- 
cedence—inteliectual precedence—in nearly ali ihe walks of political distine- 
tion. Even in the latest periods, the debates in the House of Peers have evinced 


| a talent equal, at the least. to that of the Commons, doubled as they ate in 


numbers, and assured by selection. The discussions upon Catholic Emanecipa- 
tion and Reform are instances all-sufficient. 

We enter into no defence of many of the appointments of the pension list — 
They belong not, however, to aristocracy in its own nature; for they have 
grown out of the abuses of the prerogative of the Crown and the Government. 
Ministers, ever since the days of Sir RLobert Walpole to the accession of Earl 
Grey, have deemed it iplispensable to govern by corrupt means They pamper 
ed and they debased by buying the aristocracy, while they represented the put- 
chase a just reward for adhesion tothe Government. This was the temptation 
and the nurture under which the borough system grew so monstrously. . 
external pressure avd the internal alarm occasioned by the French Revolution 
aggravated while they concealed the mischief ; but reform, it is palpable, has, 
in this respeet at least, reduced aristocracy to ite wholesome, because to its 
natural, dimensions. If any power is to be dreaded, it is the increase and the 
violence of democracy. The crown and the aristocracy have Deed to combine 
in order to counterbalance (not destroy) its authority. A salutary change is 
thas working. The sristoeracy cannot be blind to the truth, that to preserve 
their eminence, they must keep equal pace (that is, pre eminence) in the race 
with intellect and knowledge. Be assu:ed the truth is felt 

And this brings us to the question now beginning to be mooted,—whether an 
elective be not preferable to an hereditary aristocracy! It should seem that it 
isnot. Jt ishere that Mr, Burke's * train of legitimate presumptions” displays 
its force in favour of the aristocracy of birth. ‘The individual who achieves the 
greatness which (throwing out of operation the natural weight of possessions, 
and admitting an elevation for pure virtue’s sake) would point him out for the 
place of honour, must of necessity have passed his life in some one active pur- 
suit,—the field, the sea, the law, or in commerce. His superiority is the result 
of experience; he is courageous, skilful, acute, or prodent; but is he trained 
to legislation !—is his mind imbued with those constitutional reverences, with 
that desire of stability, which the theory of our balanced government (made 
good by centuries Of practice) assigns to the order? On the contrary; he would 
enter the House of Peers impressed with al! the desires and impelled by all the 
energies that have led to his exaltation. Would he stay the too rapid progres 
sion which the theory of our legislature justly anticipates and provides against 
by the order to which he now belongs! He would not—he would rather assist 
the impulsion of the Commons—he would be, to all intents and purposes, the 
creature, and would become the agent of that impulsion.* He would then re- 


| verse the action of the constitution, which, by making the peerage so far elec- 


tive as it pow dues, renews the virtue by fresh creations, which have the effect 
of preventing the obstinacy of prejudice likely to be engendered by stagnation. 
Again—if the peerage be made elective, in whom is the election to reat! Re- 
side where it may, its consequence would be only to lessen the prerogative of 
the Crown. If the office be held during life, as is proposed, the especial intent 
of the House of Peers—stability—would at once be lost, and it would become 
no other than a permanent House of Commons, ite members changing by death 
Either proposition over'hrows the constitution. We reason upon general prin- 
ciples—-upon the use, vot the abuse of the order—upon a return to those. great 
occasions when such ability as has lifted the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Brougham to the peerage shall constitute the claim to distinction, not the mere 
subserviency to a minister, which raised the ministerial mushrooms of Mr, Pitt 
The one, we repeat, is the use—the other, the abuse of the prerogative 

We ascribe then, to the vast and general accumulation of wealth ; to the fa- 
cilities of communication which, extending connexion ever so wide a surface 
and embracing such vast numbers, dissever but too much the closer ties, and 
dissipate the deeper affections; we ascribe to the power which generates the 
love of excess, and to the opportunities of coucealment which a densely peo- 
pled metropolis afford ; we attribute to the intense luxury thas engendered and 
protected, the evils which are falsely charged against aristocracy. Yet we 
ought to point out that wealth implies the superior powers by which it is ac- 
quired ; and hence it is neither unnatural nor unwise to yield to its possessors 
the fair credence that they in general inherit the qualities that constitute “ re- 
spectability.” It isno more just to infer that a rich man must be a foolora 
profligate, than that a poor man must be weak or dishonest; and although it is 


| but impracticable, recommendation of a devotion to virtue, which has never | “* 4 legitimate prisciple ” that station and wealth are the rewards of those who, 


“for their svecess, are presumedto have sharp and vigorous understandings, 

and to possess the virines of diligence, order, constancy, and regularity, and to 
have cultivated an habitual regard to commutative justice,” they aré not more 
honoured now, not more identified with “ respectability,” than they bave ever 
been in all ages and countries entitled to the character of civilized. War is no 
longer the sole or even the supremely-valued employment of mankind. The 
world is now, as heretofore, ruled by intellect, though differently instructed ; and 
the chief distinction is, that the mind, having received a new direction, is more 
generally as well as more easily cultivated. There is no fear of the ascendancy 
of talent not being acknowledged. The House of Commons is at last become 
an antagonist power to the Peerage, and is mainly guided and impelled by popa- 
lar Opinion. ‘The standing ground of the aristocracy is narrowed—they can only 
display their power in their own house—they can secure and confirm it only by 
making the mildest, best, and moet virtuous use of their station, wealth, and at- 
tainments out of doors. If they neglect or despise the warhings of the time, 
they will soon be no more. 

We would not veil its faults or its failings ; but we hope that we have de- 
monstrated and established that aristocracy is a part of the British constitution 
as useful as essentiali—that it is a compact and separate body, not to be con- 
founded with the merely wealthy or the merely fashionable—that its influence 
is directed to the benefit of all the other orders, even if it only counteract the 
tendency to democracy (that “ giant shadow of the coming republic ;”)—but 
that, in truth, it is felt advantagcously in legistature, in ert, and in manners, to 
far as it really extends. We have endeavoured to show that there is nothing 
new or prowound in the charges made against the order or in the arguments by 
which they are sustained, and that the force, if any, lies chiefly ageinat others 
with whom the aristocracy is wilfally confounded. We have displayed the means 
by which avuses of the order introduced in the progress of society are likely to 
be checked and corrected. Our task is onded. 


* Friendly os we are to reform, to that reform which has restored the vigour of 
the democmey to the constitution, we, for that very reason, insist but the more vehe- 
mently upon preserving to the aristocracy all its dignities, If ever there was a time 
or an occasion which seemed to demand the grave authority Paley describes in the 
passage weare about to quote, that time arrived, and that ocearion was ere ted, with 
the passing of the Reform Bill. “The popular use and design,” says Dr. Paley, “ of 
this pari of the constitution, the House of Lords, are the following :—-First, to enable 
the king, by his right of bestowing the peerage, to reward the servants of the public 
in & manne most grateful to them, and at a small anpeuse to the nation; secondly, to 

fortify the power and to secure the stability of regal government by an order of men 
naturally alied to its interests; and thirdly, to answer a purpose, whieh, though of sy- 
| perior impertance to the other two, does not occur so readily to our observation , 
| namely, tostem the progress of popular fury, Large bodies of men are subject to 
sudden freszies ; vpinions are sometimes circulated amongal @ mulutude without proof 
or examination, acquiring confidence and reputation merely by being repeated from 
one to andber: and passions founded upon these opinions, diffusing themselves with 
a rapidity which can neither be accounted for nor resisted, may agitate a country with 
the most volent commotions. Now, the only way to stop the fermentation is to divide 
the masehat is, to erect different orders in the same community with separate pre- 
judices axl wterests, And this may become the use of an heredits nobility, in- 
vested witha share of legislation, judices wh actuate the 





verse to thone prejs ~ - 
minds of the vulgar, accustomed to contemo the clamour of the oe, dindaiming 
to receive laws and opinions from their inferiors in rank, they oth oppose resolutions 
which are founded in the folly and violence of the lower part of the community. Were 
the voiceof the people always dictated by reflection ; did every man, or even one man 
in a huncted, think for himself, or actually consider the measnre he was abcut to ap- 
prove or ensure, or even were the common people tolerably steadfast in the jude- 
ment wheh thev formed, I whould hold the interference of a superior order not on'y 
was, but wrong: for when everything is allowed to difference of rank aud edu- 
ention wtich the actual state of these advantages deserven, that, after all, is most like- 
ly to be aght end expedient which appears to be so to the separate plgnen sat &- 
cision of a great majority of the nation; at least, that, in general, is right - howe 
which isagreeable to their fixed opinions and desires, twhen we observe hs 
orged as the public opinion to be in truth the opinion only,or ps the a 
foasion, of a few crafty leaders; that the numbers who jom im the ery —_ y 
swell aad multiply the sound, without any accession A judgment of exercwe ops - 
standing; and that oftentimes the wisest counsels have been thus overborne 7 _ 
moult asd uproarys—we may conceive occasions to arse i which the rua te - 
may be saved by the reluctance of the nobility to adopt the wn ony hed yield a _ 
vehersence of the common people. In expecting this sdventage Om » Langs anne 
bles, we do not suppose the nobility to be more uni weed there; ws y 
ogo that their prejudices will be diferent from, and may y 
others,” 
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SERMONS BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
A Sercs af Lay Sermons on Grod Principles and Good Breeding. By the Et- 
trick Shepherd. 12mo. pp 320. Landon, Fraser. 
To the un-Reverend James Hogg the public is indebted for this very vn-par- 





| aristocracy, in a degree, they preserve their elevation. 


sonlike series of eleven soi-disant sermons, #0 sound of sense, s0 waturally pious, 
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and so strange in respect to some subjects end opinions, that we should not | 


wonder to see him elevated to the episcopal bench, or made a J). D. or a Dean 


at least. If elevated to the House of Lords, his opinions and eloquence would | 


be inestimable on the tithe qoestion, church rates, the rights of dissenters to get 


left on my mind by mingling with the first society of London, is that of perfec- 
| ton, and what I would just wish society to be. ‘i e ® 

“I must always regard the society of London as the pink of what I have seen 
| in the world. 1 met with most of the literary ladies, and confess that I liked 


| another from hill to hill. I learned te imitate their language so closely that I 
could have brought seores of ther within the range of my shot of a 
The blackcock has a call, too, which brings all his mates around him, but the 
| females have no call. They are a set of subordinate beings, like the wives of 


forward by Degrees, and a!i other matters counected with the church On Seoteb | them better than the blue-stockings of Edinburgh. Their geveral information anabob. They dare not even incubate upon the same hill with their haughty 


appeals he might be an eminent assistance to the Lord Chancellor and Lord Den- 
man: and inthe grand debate on the Corn Laws we might anticipate that he 
would display as much practices! knowledge as any of the many speakers = 
have yet spoken on that most perplexing topic. Should it, however, happen ¢ ~ 
in these days when genivs is ata discount, his reputation as 4 preacher only 
raises him to a deanery; still we trast that care will be taken of its being one 
worthily endowed as a piece of preferment for the distinguished individual now, 
like Dr. Wade at a Trades’ Union processivn, in full canonicals 

Weil, we will suppose him, in the first instance, to be only Dean Hogg. and 
proceed to the review of his volume, though be has the unmatched impuder 
to say, in his “Sermon on Reviewers,” that “ at the present day, a’ wee 
whatever is the least to be depended on :"’—anjust and libellous Hogg’ © 

We readily pass over his “Good Principles,” sermon 1., and come to his 
“ Young Women,” sermon II, where, as elsewhere, we find some very acute 
and applicable advice. Fx. gr. — 

“The means of improvement in regard t your sex, are chiefly reading and 
conversation. The first gives you knowledge, and the latter teaches you how to 
use it; and much circumspection is requisite in both cases, Now. | must con- 
fess that I am seldom pleased with the books which I see in the bands of young 
jadies whom I esteem, and for whose welfare I am anxious. There circulating 
libraries are ruin for you, as from them you get so much that is nothing but froth 
and fume. I can never help being pleased when I see one of my own volumes 
in a young lady's hand whom I like, and yet I cannot say very moch for them 
either; ouly thus much I can say, that these dreamy stories about ghosts and 
apparitions and persecutions are not balf so apt to poison the mind as those of 
another class which I shall describe. Ladies’ novels, for instance, with the ex- 
ception only of those of two at present living, are all composed in 4 false taste, 
and at the same time convey so little instruction, that it would be better for you 
never to open them. What benefit can a young mind receive from contemplating 
scenes which, though interesting, have neither nature nor probability to recom- 
mend them! You may see, perhaps, virtue rewarded, and vice ponished; but 
while these necessary acts of justice are painted. you see nothing of the reality 
of life, none of the characters with which you are acquainted; and it is far 
from being a safe amusement for young ladies to have their feelings and imagi- 
nations wrought upon by the fictions of romance, even though the book should hold 
up nothing but the fairest sides of fair characters. The mind by these is apt to 
become too highly toned for the common incidents of life; and the readers of 
such works are apt to be wound up to such a pitch as to be precisely like those 
who never enjoy themselves save when they are under the influence of intoxica- 





tion. Another bad thing in these books is, that they always bring virtue into | 


trying and critical situations, so that you must have the delineation of vice along 
with the other,—al! its modes of attack, and the most insinuating infusion of its 
poison. Vice cannot be exhibited in detestable colours when the intention of 
the author is to make resistance meritorious. Where there is no allurement, 
there is no temptation ; and it too frequently happens that the worst character 


in the piece is the most engaging. It is even uniformly so with the greatest | 


and most accomplished novelist that ever was born ; and hence, in the mind of 
@ young reader especially, all the distinctions between virtue and vice are broken 
down. Think, then, what mischief may be wrought in a youthful female mind 
by such pernicious representations of character. If the agreeable but wicked 
hero of the piece be reformed, there is a dangerous desire excited to make pro- 
selytes: and if he be punished, the tears which should have been shed for his 
guilt fall for the misfortunes of the guilty. I recommend, therefore, to your 
attention those works which give a real picture of such characters as have 
existed in the world, and do exist, both for your profit and amusement : for 
whenever your author loses sight of nature and probability, you lose all hold of 
him and interest in his work. It is good to indulge in reading history; for 
though the incidents are often surprising, and such as one durst not exhibit in a 
novel, and likewise many of the characters above the capacity of ordinary 
readers to comprehend, it nevertheless has this to recommend it, that it gives a 
faithful and true picture of the passions which have agitated mankind, and the 
events which have resulted therefrom in real life, especially from the ambition 
of princes and the selfish intrigues of courtiers and flatterers. But in history, 
though we often see vice successful, it is never amiable; and, from the nature 
of its composition, and the greatness of iis objects, the series of events, the 
dignity of the actors, and the issue of all worldly events, which it does and must 
exhibit, you will review lessons on human affairs well calculated to promote 
your knowledge and humility. There you see the rapid decay of all worldly 
grandeur, beauty, and ambition; so that the whole of history, to a contem- 
plative mind, is one huge memento mori—a good lesson still to keep before your 
eyes. Romances, on the other hand, give a transient and false view of human 
life ; the figures are overcharged with colouring, the whole is intended to please, 


and there is nothing in the background to teach us that allie vanity. ‘The per- | 


sonages of romance are indeed conducted through most difficult and distressing 
scenes ; their virtue is exposed to the greatest riske, while the art of the author 
must, at all events, preserve it from contamination. Many delicate sentiments 
may be introduced, and much heroic love displayed, and, when you least expect 
it, the seas, and interventions of all sorts which a little while before seemed 
altogether insurmountable, disappear at once ; the stratagems of rivals, and the 
opposition of parents are al! exhausted ; and the marriage of the heroand heroine 
closes the grand outrageous fiction. Some of these works may be 
exceedingly amusing to you, though I confess they never were so to me ; but 
I maintain, that if you read such books, you will never be instructed, 
What are regarded as fine sertiments are of no use if arising out of unnatural, 
and improbable adventures; and I farther assure you, on the credit of a poet 
that I never knew a young lady the better of her reading when she read for 
excitement alone.” 

Becoming, as he warms, a little more familiar with his fair flock, the Shepherd 
tells them— 

* My first great injunction, then, is, keep the Sabbath. Do not be seen flying 
about with gentlemen in gigs and carriages, nor walking and giggling in the 
fields ; for such behaviour is lightsome, and highly disreputable. Attend Divine 
service once every Sunday at least, even though your minister should be a bore, 
as too many of them are, repeating the sare monotonous sentences from day to 
day, and from year to year. Still, it is your daty to attend Divine worship.” 

Sir Andrew Agnew himself could not beat this for propriety ; and we join | 
our protest to the author's against young ladies flying about with gentlemen in | 
gigs on Sundays. But sermon iii. Here we thought the Shepherd must be | 
completely at home, for it is entitled ‘‘ on Good Breeding :"’ and we incontinently 
looked for all kinds of crosses ; the preference of the Cheviot or South Down 
over the black-faced niggers of the Highlands (not islands, with cockney pro- | 
nunciation, but Highlands); the manifest superiority of short hotns, not auld | 
Claties ; and other matters, unsurpassed since Tusser’s hundred points of good 
husbandry. Alas, we are disappointed. The holy Chesterfield of Altrive | 
treats of politeness in ladies and gentlemen; of belles and beaux, and not of | 
ewes and rams; of dinner parties and routs, not of flocks and herds; of worldly 
wives and husbands, and not of fillies or horned cattle. He speaksof conversa. | 
tion, instead of bleating or lowing ; and thue personally illustrates some of his | 
arguments -— 

“I remember (he expounds), when I wasa young man, I was told by a 
minister of the gospel, a grave and venerable man, who had preached long, both 
in England and Scotland, that to please my companions and associates, | had 
nothing more todo than to desire and wish to doit. This is a just maxim in 
itself, bat one which I did not then understand; for I found, that though I had 
the desire, I could not discover that my attempts were at all successful. In- 
stead of that, my desire of pleasing wxs so ardent, that it often excited a smile 
at my absurdity and simplicity. Sir Walter Scott was accustomed very often 
to check my loquacity, and call for a song instead ; and I have frequently seen 
him do the same with young men; for it was not age that I wanted, but ex- 
perience. He had the true art of conversation. He was always amusing an 
instructive ; and he never put any one out of countenance, but was sere to bring 
a modest man forward. Professor Wilson's conversation is richer and more 
brilliant; but then he takes sulky fits. If there be any body in the company 
whom he does not like, the party will not get much out of him for that night ; 
his eyes gleam like those of a dragon ; and, as.a poet says of him, (Words- 
worth, I think), ‘he utters a short hem! at pam med ; but further ventures 


not.’ The trath is, that the vivacity of youth must be tempered, the character | 
must be established, and the means of pleasing understood, before the desire to. 


becomes an infallible rule in conversation. Every person soon feels dis- 
gusted with one whose whole aim isto make him laugh. ° ° ” 5 
I found the society of London quite different ; and how it should have happened 
with me, I know not; for! mixed freely with all sorts of respectable society ; 
bat I never met with an overweening character, either among the clergy or laity. 
Croly is, perhaps, a little too apt to take the lead in conversation ; but then he 


as so exceedingly intelligent, that one is always both pleased and edified. Hvod, | 


from whom I expected a continued volley of wit, is a modest, retiring character 
Reynolds more briliiant. Hook altogether inimitable, either for fan or drinking. 
Martin as simple in his manners as a shepherd's boy. Cruikshank stately and 
solemn. But I could go over a thousand in the same way, in most of whom I 
was disappointed, though often most agreeably. Among the nobility and gentry 
I felt myself most at home, and most at my ease of all There was no straiming 


for superiority there. Every gentleman and lady came apparently to be pleased, | 


and they were pleased with every thing, whether said or sung. The impression 


is not superior to that of their sisters, perbaps it may be said that it is less de- 
termined ; but, then, they never assume so much. The society of London that 


|jords. But the partridge, and every mountain-bird, have a language to each 
other, and though rather circumscribed, it is perfectly understood, and, as 





I mixed with is, as I have said before, just such a model as 1 would always de- | Wordsworth says, ‘ not to me unknown.’ Even the stupid and silly barn-door 
sire to see. There was no wrangling ; none whatever; not even on political hen, when the falcon appears, can, by one single alarm-note, make al! her 
creeds. They intermixed ail in the most perfect harmony ; and if such a thing | chickens hide ina des wy Every hen télls you when che has laid her egg; 
as the different sides chanced to be mentioned, it was by way of joke. Mr. | and, lest it should not be well enough heard or understood, the cock exerts the 
| Holmes was, however, a very arbitrary gentleman among them, but a fellow of | whole power of his lungs in divulging the important secret. The black-faced 


| infinite good-humour.” 
| We remember the oceasion which led to this last remark. It was at the table 
of the chief of one of the most famous of our Scottish clans, who, entertaining 
‘the Shepherd with dukes and lords, made the day so pleasant, that sundry M.P.’s 
| were unwilling to quit the social ‘board for a division on the Reform question. 
| Bot, unluckily for their convivial, and luckily for their political propensities, Mr. 
| Holmes, who was one of the pany, ly succeeded in carrying off six 
| senators in a hackney coach to the house. Good care had been taken that no 
man’s own carriage should happen to arrive. We will close this with a piquant 
| anecdote. ; ; 
Every kind of wrangling oaght to be excluded from the intercourse of friends 
an@ the entertainer or president of a company ought to check it, at whatever 
| expense of chagrin to the aggressors. The best rebuke that! ever heard of 
' this sort, or ever shall bear again, was given by the late Dr. Barclay, of Edin- 
burgh. He was agentleman of great suavity and mildness of disposition, and 
| hated all kind of wrangling. So there was one day he had four other professors, 
' five college students of the first-rate talents, and myself, to dine with him. After 
the doctor's wine began to operate a little the young men contradicted their 
| preceptors in almost every thing, always provoking a dispute. The seniors 
smiled at the young men’s absurdity, and dropped the. subjects. But at 
length two of them fastened on each other, an Englishman and an Irishman, 
and disputed so violently, that all social conversation was completely obstructed. 
It was about some point of moral philosophy, the decision of which did not signify 





them, after uttering a most obstreperous sentence, came a blow on the table 


with his fist; on which Dr. Barclay’s little terrier, that lay below it, got up, 
iwith a great bow-wow-wow! bow-wow-wow! bow-wow-wow! The Doctor 
| gave it a gentle spurn, and, with a face of the utmost good-nature, said, * Haud 
| your tongue, ye little stupid beast ; I'm sure you ken as little about it as ony o 
‘them.’ The reproof was successful ; the gentlemen's faces both grew red, but 
one of thes joined in the laugh till the tears ran down his cheeks. There was 
no more disputing that night.” - 
We wish almost every body could keep so useful a dog, and that the human 
how-wowing could be always as speedily and as completely terminated. 
We shall now only copy out a few curious passages. In the sermon to young 
| men, we find the following fanciful theory. 

“ [know some young people who choose their friends by the eye—the same 
as they choose a coat or vest. J do not disapprove of this altogether; for, 
there certainly is something in every human countenance less or more attractive, 
| or less or more repulsive ; and I would trust more to Lavater than to Spurzheim. 

But never once form the least estimate of a character until you hear him or her 
| speak. The tones of the voice are the best symptoms in the world whereby to 
form a true and immediate judgment of a character. They are the chords of 

the soul; and if you have any ear for music, you may as easily judge of the 
sterling value of the character as of a violin or an organ. There is nota single 
feature of a character which is not delineated in the tones of the voice. I have 
been often taken with the appearance and countenances of young men in public 
| assemblies, and yet the very first time I heard them speak, ] found at once that 
they were consummate blockheads. But whenever I found the countenance 
| and the voice accord in sweetness, I could then form an estimate of the cha- 
| racter, which, in all my life, I have never had occasion to change. But there 
is one thing, I think, I may affirm—that in the whole worid, among human 
| beings as among sheep, there is not one character, countenance, nor voice, 
exactly like another; and yet, among all this diversity, you will scarcely find 
| two individuals in whom there is not some . point of contrast which may render 


them agreeable and acceptable to each other. We are, indeed, strangely and | 


| wonderfully made.” 
| Again .— 

“] believe that no man with a very large fortune or estate can be truly happy. 
It is a strange enigma, but it is true, that he feels no wants but the want of 


| happiness in those very blessings which other men covet. I believe that the 


nobleman is happier than his sovereign; I believe that the farmer is happier 
than his lord ; and I believe that a truly virtuous servant is the happiest of all. 
| The principal reason for this seems to be, that what costs us dearest we are 
sure to estimate highest. We receive the choicest gifts of Providence with 
indifference unless they are obtained with difficulty. The sweetest dishes, the 
richest wines, the softest beds, cloy the appetite, unless they are obtained with 
| some <ifficulty,—nay, only cloy the appetite and fatigue the senses of him who 
|can always procure them. There is infinitely more enjoyment in that 
state in which relaxation is festivity, in which the coarsest food las the 
seasoning—and in this rests happiness. Now, in this particular the poor man 
has greatly the advantage over the rich, who has no occasion and is under no 
obligation to labour. He has certain stated periods, after short intervals, at 
which his enjoyments return; and they are the sweeter, that he has laboured to 
procure them. This is happiness which never cloys, which brings along with it 
| its full measure of contentment, and which does not distract its possessor, either 
by a multitude of objects or by unsubstantial hopes. A man born to a large for- 
| tune has his relish for true enjoyment corrupted from his infancy. He has no 
| restraints on bis pursuits after happiness, except those which convince him, at 
| the same time, that it is not to be found. His extensive possessions only dimi- 
| nish hope, without supplying contentment. We ought, then, to deliberate calmly 
and seriously, whether it would add to our comforts to have every wish of our 
hearts gratified as soon as it is formed. Let us consult our reason and expe- 
rience, and say whether disappointment in some things, and expectation in 
others, are not necessary ingredients in human happiness. ‘The more that for- 
| tune places us above danger and want, the less qualified are we to enjoy her fa- 
vours. Abundance may increase, but never can remove chagrin and disappoint- 
| ment; it even makes them more intolerable in proportion as we might have 
avoided them, while the ease with which we may command enjoyment opens to 
us endless prospects of pleasure which we can never realise.” 
The discourse on reason and instinct has some striking bits touching animal 
souls. 
“ T have witnessed some, and read of other very remarkable instances of the 
combination of these impressions communicated by the organs, amounting to 
something very like reflection and judgment, in some animals, and like memory 


| ewe, on the approach of a foxor a dog, utters a whistle through her nostrile 
| which alarms all her comrades, and immediately puts them upon the look-out. 
| Not one of them will take another bite until they discover whence the danger is 
| approaching. If the dog be witha man, sundry of them utter a certain bleat 
| which I know well but cannot describe, and begin feeding again. If the dog is 
by himself they are more afraid of him than any other animal, and you wij] 
then hear the whistle repeated through the whole glen. Bat the acuteness of 
the sheep's ear surpasses all things in nature that I know of. A ewe will! dis- 
tinguish her own lamb's bleat among a thousand all braying at the same time, 
| and making a noise a thousand times Jouder than the singing of psalms at a Ca- 

meronian sacrament in the fields, where thousands are congregated,—and that 
‘is no joke neither. Besides, the distinguishment of voice is perfectly recipro- 
| cal between the ewe and lamb, who, amid the deafening sound, run to meet one 
another. There are few things have ever amused me more than a sheep-shear- 
| ing, and then the sport contiaves the whole day. We put the flock intoa fold, 
| set out all the lambs to the bill, and then set out the ewes to them as they are 

shorn. The moment that a lamb hears its dam's voice it rushes from the crowd 
| to meet her, but instead of finding the rough, well-clad, comfortable mamma, 
| which it left an hour or a few hours agu, it meets a poor naked shriveling—a 
| most deplorable-louking creature. It wheeis about, and uttering a loud and tre- 
| mulous bleat of perfect despair, flies from the frightful vision. The mother’s 
| voice arrests its flight—it returns—flies, and returns again, generally for ten or 
| a dozen times before the reconcilement is fairly made up. There is no doubt, 





| a small pin; so their several arguments were utter nonsense. But at length, one of | then, that most animals have a language by which they can express their wishes 


and their fears to one another; but what is it compared with the extent to 

which the use of speech gives us access in our communications with our own 
| species, and in managing or teaching those of the lower classes! It is rather 

curious, that repetition of punishment, in dogs especially, will often produce un- 
| equivocal marks of shame and regret; and a feeling of unjust punishment 
| often affects them so deeply, that they will for a time appear quite desperate, 
| and either lose their usual capabilities, or refuse to exert them ; but the nicest 
| attention to their actions and motives can never lead us to conclude that they 
| possess any thing similar to the power of conscience in man. They have fide- 
‘lity and attachment to their benefactors—of that there is no doubt—which 
| sometimes exceeds the gratitude of their masters; but, then, in the one case 
you have facts, which you are obliged to call virtues, but in the other you have 
materials under the control of a reasonable agency, which are wrought up in an 
infinite variety of circumstances to all the virtues of which man is capable. 
Hence it follows, that in those instances in which brutes present to us the re- 
semblance of reason, they are wholly destitute of what marks the interposition 
and power of mind. ‘They may be wrought upon by approbation or the hope of 
reward from man, but in all their dealings with one another they are wholly 
selfish. Jealousy and revenge predominate in their natures; gratitude to one 
another they never think of. The instances of their ingenuity in escaping dan- 
ger are astonishing ; yet, except in the convolvolous doublings of the hare, I 
have scarcely perceived any combination of thought in preventing it.” 

To these interesting remarks on natural subjects we shall add nothing ; not 
even on Dean Hogg's bits of Scripture and religion, which he has tacked on to 
| his very acceptable essays to make them look like sermons. In their own way 
| they are worthy of universal popularity ; which indeed, we have no doubt their 
| merits will rapidly obtain; and we take leave of our late Shepherd of Sheep, but 
| now Shepherd of Men, with every good wish for his prosperity and happiness. He 
| assuredly deserves all that a liberal and grateful public can do for one whose 
| natural genius has lifted him inte high and just distinction, and who has contri- 
| buted so largely to the fund of general enjoyment and gratification. 


Summary. 


| Mr. Mellish, the eminent contractor, died on Tuesday morning at his residence 
in Dover street. 

Doing Penance.—On Trinity Sunday a Mrs. Brown did penance in the 
church of Redruth, for calling Mrs. Michell a naughty woman. This very ri- 
diculous piece of mummery was witnessed by at least 5.000 persons, of which 
four-fifths, of course, were of the fairsex. Mrs. B. came to the church ina 
post-chaise, about mid-day, and entered it inthe middle of the sermon, when 
| the church became in a complete uproar, by the audience standing on the seats 
| —in fact, mounting as high as they could—to see the two ladies, Mrs, B. and 
Mrs. M., the latter looking more like a culprit than the former. Mrs. B. was very 
showily attired, with a smart bonnet, flowers, and ribbons, and at once putting 
aside her long flowing veil, showered her smiles around to the admiration of all. 
In short, no theatrical queen could perform the part better than Mrs. B. did; 
and, therefore, Mrs. M. is said to be “done trown” out of nearly six score 
pounds sterling, lay expenses. 


Charles Wesley, the celebrated organist, died at a very advanced age last 
| week. 


| The Pitt Club.—The anniversary of the birth of the Right Honourable Wil- 

liam Pitt was commemorated on Thursday, at the City of London Tavern. 
| Colonel Conolly, M.P. in the Chair, supported by Lord Eldon and the Duke of 
| Wellington, the Duke of Newcastle, Earls Harewood, Winchilsea, and Wick- 
low, and about one hundred ‘conservative noblemen and gentlemen. The healths 
| of all the great leaders and supporters of the Club were given, received, and 
duly acknowledged, and at about 1 L’o’clock the Chairman retired, and was im- 
mediately followed by the whole party. 

Novel Excuse for Drunkenness —A person, who was fined for being drunk 
on a previous day, put in, on Thursday, a written petition, begging that the fine 
might be remitted, as he got drunk in self-defence, his wife having just lain in. 
The Magistrate, not considering the excuse sufficient, compelled him to pay it. 


German Brandies.—We are informed (says the Breslaw journal) that a bran- 
dy distiller near Potsdam has concluded a contract with the English, by which 
he engages to deliver at Liverpool, in the course of this summer, 16,000 barrels 
of brandy. A Berlin house has contracted with the Russian government to de- 
liver 5000 barrels at Cronstadt. For manufacturing these 15,000 barrels (three 
millions of quarts) 600,000 bushels of potatos, or 150,000 bushels of corn, are 














intmany more. Ibave seen a shepherd's dog contrive expedients for effecting | required. Inthe year 1832, there were manvfactured in the whole kingdom 
his purpose which one half of the homan race were incapable of in the same in- | 160 millions of quarts ; and of this quantity 20 millions in Siberia alone. 

stant of time. I have likewise seen some extraordinary instances of recollection ‘ 
in horses, Indeed, they seem never to forget any incident that befalls them, | A Russian nobleman lately deceased has left a legacy of 50,000 rubles, to in- 
nor the place where it happened. I once came to a reverend divine fairly ar- | Crease at compound interest till the year 1925, when the accumulated capital is 
rested on his journey, in the middle of a wild moor, by this singular faculty of | t0 be given as a prize for the best history in Russia of the reign of the Empe- 


his horse. He had alighted, and was whipping her round and round, but when 
he saw me approaching he gave over ‘ What's the matter wi’ ye, Mr. Paton?’ 
said I. * What ails ye at youryaud!’ ‘ Why, I bogged her there the year be- 
| fore last, and had very nearly lost her,’ said he ; ‘and she seems to have a bet- 
| ter memory than a judgment, for though the road is now mended and firm. she 
| will not gu near it.’ I could multiply hundreds of instances of the same kind, 


| 


, chequer, Dublin, by a gentleman named Moore, against Alderman Fleming, for 


ror Alexander. ‘The capital, it is calculated, will then amount to nearly two 


| millions of rubles. 


Last week an action was brought before Baron Smith, in the Court of Ex- 


fifteen minutes false imprisonment! The jury returned a verdict for the plain- 


| tiff of £20 damages and 6d costs. 
| especially in dogs ; and elephants, I believe, are accounted still superior. Be | 


Mr. George Rennie is making a survey for a line of railroad between York 


it so; yet I trust! shall promote the purposes of true wisdom better by tracing | and Leeds. About £70,000 have been subscribed towards the undertaking. 


the great and distinguished lines which God has drawn between man and the lower 
| creation, than by puzzling you with afew points of resemblance which no man 
| can perfectly understand. ‘There is no doubt that there are many animals which 


——The Overseers of the parishes of Salisbury have been enabled to lower 
their rate this year £300, principally by finding labour instead of money relief 
to able-bodied applicants———The Trades’ Union Lodge, held at the Craven 


| imitate, insome instances, the reason we boast of. They can keep an object | Heifer, Manningham, near Bradford, in consequence of the money-box having 


steadily in view, and they can take the nearest road to the attainment of that 
object. Shall we, therefore, infer that there is an immaterial spirit in brates as | 
well asin men! Ithink there is. But it does not follow that, like the spirits 
of men, they shall retarn to God who gavethem. * * * 


been stolen, went through the process of dissolution on Saturday night last; 
when the stock in trade was disposed of to the best bidder. - Manchester 
Guardian. An affray took place at Portsmouth on Friday week, between 4 
party of soldiers of the 97th and 99th Regiments stationed in this garrison, in 





* The most stupid of the feathered tribe, for example, turn the eggs daily in | which, by the use of their bayonets, most severe wounds were inflicted on 


| the nest during incubation. This seems to be the result of thought, founded 
on experience, and altogether necessary to maintain an equal heat. But I have 
sometimes thought that the great heat in the breast of the hen at that period 
might feel a temporary relief by turning the cool side of the egg upward. In 
| that probable case it cannot be attributed to a principle of reason, but to one of 
| those wise provisions of nature without which no race of animals could exist 
The bee, also, in the double cells of the comb, always finishes the joinings on 
| the one side opposite to the opening of the other. May not this also arise from 
the mconveniency which would otherwise he occasioned in laying the founda- 
| tons of the cells! Many more examples might be extracted from nature, if we 
understood the principles properly which occasioned them, and might all be 
| traced to causes equally simple, and equally unconnected with the gift of rea- | 
son, and therefore it behoves us to look carefully to the various impressions 


made on animals, before we decide hastily on the degree of reason which peo- | 


ple would naturally suppose they possess. 

* That animals have each a language of their own to one another, there can 
be no doubt. I know a good deal of their languages myself. I know by the 
| Voice of the raven when he has discovered one of my flock dead—I know also 


| bis prelude to the storm and to fine wea:her, The moorfowls can call one 


several of the combatants. This is the second disgraceful affair of this kind 
that has occurred here lately. 

The King of Naples has projected a convenient mode of relieving his treasury 
from embarrassment. He proposes to sell a part of the property of the regular 


| clergy, equally disregarding the vested rights of individuals and the abstract 


right of the Church, im tts corporate capacity, to the inalienable possession of its 
property. 

The Master-General of the Ordnance has been pleased to appoint Lievt.- 
Colonel Story to the command of the royal artillery in the northern district, 
succession to Lieut.-Colonel Power, who is ordered to proceed to the Mauritius, 
to relieve Lieut.-Colonel Forbes in the command of the royal artillery in that 
island. 

The King of Greece has conferred the Royal Order of the Saviour on the 


| well-known benefactor of that country, M. Eynard, as a mark of gratitode for 
the services he has rendered, and the sacrifices he has made to the interests v! 
Greece. 


Covent-Garden—Macready's Lear —We promised to notice the performance 


of Lear by Macready should he again repeat it, and he has done so during the 
‘ 
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last week. We consider this to be a finer performance than his Cardinal Wolsey, , 






inasmuch as it calls forth the display of a stronger passion and more vehement | ment of the shaver, when, instead of his favourite sheep's head, one of his own 


feeling. We remember two admirable performers in the part of Lear,— Kemble 

and Kean. Kemble threw his whole ¢g and powers into this part, and— 
gave us & picture of a rained king, and a deeply wounded father, | at once | 
the most touching and affecting, from the combination of the various feel- | 
ings which agitated the lofty sufferer. Natural and familiar sentiments which | 
pierced the hearts of all, drawn forth by the ingratitude of his children, were 





inted by Kemble with a depth of pathos excelled by no man,—whilst the | Served old Tom, after a silence of two minutes ; “ for the old gentleman blows | the house after breakfast, 


swelling feelings of a ruined monarch, and the exasperation of a royal outcast, | 
gave to the whole picture atone of sublimity, shadow é 
the domestic affections of a disappointed parent. In the scenes of insanity, too, 
Kemble painted the aberrations of Lear with peculiar softness and taste; and, 
in this part of the character, he stood above every competitor. Kean’s Lear | 
was a combination of Richard and Shylock; it was vehement and impetuous, 

put not at all affecting. It was full of points, and what we may call theatrical | 
antithesis, but with nothing that strack the heart or captivated the fancy. Mac- | 
ready’s Lear is, in our opinion, the very best we have seen since the time of 

Kemble. Itis full of variety, chaste, dignified, and affecting. The curse, we | 
think, was given even better than Kembie gave it. It was blighting, and con- 

suming, electrical, and yet not extravagant. In the mad scenes Macready was | 
equally efficient ; and, upon the whole, his performance of this character binds | 
anew laurel on his brows, already covered with dramatic trophies.—London | 


surplus income of the Fitzwilliam Fund, bequeathed to the University | 
of Cambridge, for the purpose of erecting a museum fur the accommodation of | 
the Fitzwilliam collection, amounts to upwards of £36,000; and a report of the 
Syndies appointed to consult what steps should be taken towards the evection of | 
such a building, recommends that immediate steps be taken to obtain plans for | 
such a museum, that the University may commence building as soon after Mi- 
chaelmas, 1835, as possible. 

English and French Post-offices —By an arrangement recently made between 
the two Postmasters-General of England and France, French papers will be | 
permitted to circulate through this country free of postage, as will English pa- | 
pers throughout France. French papers coming to England will be subject in | 
France to a postage of twopence sterling, as a counterpoise to the duty of four- | 
pence, now paid on English newspapers. 

A lady advertises that ‘‘ young people of untoward disposition, crooked per- | 
sons, or of stammering speech she would gladly undertake the charge of, with | 
sincere hope of improvement.” 

A confectioner in a country town advertises for a journeyman “ who fears | 
God and understands jellies and ices.” 

A Musician at Fault.—At a late dancing party, an old fiddler from Bedall, in | 
Yorkshire, was engaged to assist in the Terpsicorean rites of the evening. | 
While yet the spiritsof the merry party were at their highest, a gentleman of | 
the medical profession, who was one of the party, and who prides himself on a | 
certain hyperbolic style of phraseology, thus accosted the less sophisticated dis- | 
ciple of music, ‘* George, will you have the condescension to perambalate the 
apartment, and decapitate those luminar excrescences!” After pausing through | 
a ‘‘three bar rest” the unsuspecting violinist innocently replied ‘I'm sure, sir, 
Ican't play that tune, but if you would just hum it over, I could perhaps get | 
hold ont.” 

The Duty of a Bachelor of Forty-five-—You wi!) naturally ask me how a man | 
should enjoy the evening of life. Should he marry? By all means. It is the | 
wisest thing hecando. But if he passes forty-five, he should make no unne- | 
cessary delay, for he is not far from being old enough. But at any age below 60 | 
or perhaps 70, I think his wisest course is to marry. Let himrear a circle of | 
tender and attached friends around him, who will serve him with affection, and 
whom he can love without fear. There is joy in respect paid to you by your 
countrymen ; there is joy in the literary or warrior fame ; but there is no earthly 
joy like that of a parent of a family.—From a Series of Lay Sermons by the Et- 


trick Shepherd. 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

We shall this week confine our observations to some of the most admired 
novelties in brouterce. 

The small diadem bandeau, now so highly fashionable, may be more or less | 
ornamented according to the taste of the wearer, and the occasion on which it | 
is worn ; but it is now an indispensable portion of a parure, from the bandeau 
of plain gold to the costly one set with diamonds. 

Some very beautiful neck-chains have recently been introduced. They are | 
of wrought gold, and consist of either oval or long square links, connected to- 
gether by small roses. These chains are worn in the following manner :—one 
part encircles the neck, and passes under the brooch, and the other part descend- | 
ing from the brooch confines a watch or an eye-glass in the waistband. 

The diadem bandeaus of gold, set in front with cameos, have at once a sim- 
ple and rich effect. 

Another elegant ornament is a bracelet, consisting of a band of gold, clasped | 
by a fine antique cameo. The gold band is plain at each edge, and richly 
wrought in a light open-work pattern in the middle. The same kind of gold 
band has a beautifui effect when closed by a clasp of pearls and rubies. 

No kind of bracelets, however, are more elegant and fashionable than those 
in the form of serpents, the tail and head forming the clasp, and the eyes | 
marked by coloured gems. These bracelets, as well as those above described, | 
should fit rather loosely round the wrist, so as to fall a little over the hand. 

Rings are much worn on the fourth finger of the left hand. A ring set with | 
pearls and rubies, placed alternately, is at present much in favour. 

Lieutenant-Colonels Williams Beresford and C. R. O'Donnell are appointed | 
to the Staff of Great Britain, and attached to the Northern district. 


Pembrokeshire.—-A Wedding and No Wedding.—A novel and truly ridiculous 
scene took place at a town in this county on Tuesday week. A loving couple, 
betrothed to each other, had appointed that as the happy day that was to unite | 
them for ever. Numerous guests were invited, and a splendid dinner, and cor- 
responding preparations were going on, when a rumour got afloat that the youth- 
ful bridegroom (not quite eighteen) bad left home ; that he dad worn a suit of 
bran new clothes, the gift of his intended bride, and only wneant for the happy 
day. None knew where he went. Conjecture whispered that he had only tried 
them, and, pleased with his appearance, wished to show himeelf a little farther 
from home. However, he did not return that day, and some were bold enough 
to say he never would. 

The appointed hour at length arrived— 

The guests came dropping in; 
at eleven o'clock a procession of 49 well-mounted ladies and gentlemen passed 
down the street on their way to the bride's abode. Twelve o’clock approached, 
and still no bridegroom. Alas! he never came. The lady, however (with all 
the indignant feelings of her sex on this trying occasion) behaved with good 
sense, received with guod humour her guests, dined them cheerfully and bounti- 
fully, and after receiving the accustomed gifts, retired. The littly deity Cupid, | 
usually presiding at those places, being that day absent, the assembled guests | 
determined not to be disappointed, enshrined another jovial Bacchus, to whom 
they liberally sacrificed, disturbing the following morning (when they broke up) 
the whole town with their noisy mirth. 

Singular Petition to be Hanged !—Immediately on the opening of the Old 
Bailey Court this morning, a French merchant, who was charged with stealing 
diamonds on Thursday last, of the value of £1,600, handed up a letter to Mr. 
Serjeant Arabin, written in his own language : the following is a literal transla- 
tion :— 

“My lord—I do not come here to move your sensibilities—I do not come 
here to request your clemency, because I do not deserve it; but I come here to 
eonfess that I am guilty, which is all I can do in order to extenuate my offence. 
In one evil day I have lost my fortune, and, what is more dear, my honour ; 
hence I have no desire to live, and therefore sincerely request that the Court 
will pronounce upon me judgment to die according to the laws of this country. 

(Signed) “J. C. Bovrarp.” 

The Learned Judge (Mr. Sergeant Arabin) intimated that the law of this 

country precluded his extraordinary request from being complied with. 


The Barber and the Sheep's Head. —A barber in a neighbouring town, who 
happens unfortunately to be yoked with a he'pmate addicted to taste the *‘ barley- 
bree,” which propensity she indulges in spite of all that poor Strap can do, one 
Sunday late went to church, as he good man, regularly does, leaving his spouse 
to manage the cooking of a pot of sheep’s head broth, a favourite dish of his. 
During his absence two worthies came into the house on a visit, and had a crack 
with the good wife; they were not long in scenting the savoury morse! in the 
pot, and evinced a vivlent inclination to be better acquainted with its contents. 
Knowing the good wife's taste in liquor, they proposed a dram, which she, blythe 
as a linty, volunteered to go for. No sooner was she gone than her two guests 
emptied the pot of the sheep's head, and with a remorseless appetite, proceeded 
to devour it. After having satisfied their hunger, they bethought themselves 
how they might conceal their depredation, and seeing one of the barber's blocks, 
seized upon it, and plunged it into the pot. The barber's rib returned with her 
precious commodity, and the “ water of life” was speedily discussed by the trio ; 
the two vititers then took their departure, before the barber came home from 
sermon ; he, worthy soul, arrived as hungry as a hawk, and rabbing his hands 
with glee at the thoughts of the good dinner that awaited him, took a fork to 
examine what state the head was in; failing to fix his weapon in at the 
first dab, he repeated his stroke with energy, with similar success; not a 
little astounded at this phenomenon, our man of suds made a desperate effort, 














Che Albion. 


and succeeded in fixing the fork. But who can depict the wonder and astonish- | their gingerbread nuts to another market.” It was, however, three or four days 

before the river was clear of the ice so as to permit the navigation to proceed ; 
and during that time, I may as well observe, that there was dissen*ions between 
Mary and me. I showed her that I resented her condoct, and at first she tried to 


pacify me; bat finding that 1 held out longer than she expected, she terned 
JACOB FAITHFUL. | round and was affronted in return. Short words and no lessons were hoe 


BY THE AUTHOR OF reTeR simpLe.—{ Continued from the Albion of June 21.) | of theday ; and, a8 each party appeared determined to hold oot, there was little 
“IT say, master Stapleton, suppose we were to knock out a half port,” ob- | prospect of a reconciliation. In this she was the greatest sufferer, as | quitted 


' and did not return until dinner time. At first, old 
& devil of a cloud: that is, if noone hasan objection.” Stapleton gave a nod Stapleton plied very regularly, and took all the fares; bot about a fortnight after 
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blocks, met his view. 





——— 


off and chastened by | of assent, and | rose and put the upper window down a few inches. ‘Aye, | we had worked together, be used to leave me to look after employment, and 


that's right. Jacob ; now we shall see what Miss Mary and he are about. You've | remain at the public-house. The weather was now fine, and after the severe 
been enjoying the lady all to yourself, master,” continued Tom, addressing the | frost it changed 80 rapidly, that most of the trees were im leaf, and the horse. 
mine. ,chesnuts in full blossom. The wherry was in constant demand, and every 
“Verily and truly,” replied the Domine, ‘even as a second Jupiter.” | evening I handed from four to six shillings over to old Stapleton. 1 was de- 
“ Never beard of him.” lighted with my life, and should have been pefectly happy uf it had not been for 
_“T presume not; still, Jacob will tell thee that the history is to be found in | my quarrel with Mary still continuing, she as resolutely refraining from making 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. advances as I. How much may life be embitted by dissension with those you 
* Never heard of the country, master.” | live with, even where there is no very warm attachment: the constant grating 
“ Nay, friend Dax, it is a book, not a country, in which thou mayst read how | together worries and anneys, and although you may despise the atoms, the 
Jupiter at first descended unto Semele in a cloud.” | Aggregate becomes insupportable. [had no pleasure in the house, and the 
“And, pray, where did he come from, master !” evenings, which formerly were passed so agreeably, were now a source of vexa- 
* Ble came fem heaven.” tion, from being forced to sit in company with one with whom | was pot on good 


“The devil he did. Well, if everI gets there, I mean to stay.” terms 


“Tt was love, all-powerful love, which induced him, maiden,” replied the 

mine, turning, with a smiling eye, to Mary. 

“Bove my comprehension altogether,” replied old ‘Tom. 

* Human natur,” muttered Stapleton, with the pipe still between his lips. 

“ Not the first vessels that have run foul iu the fog,” observed young Tom. 

‘* No, boy ; but generally there ar'n’t much love between them at those times. 
But, come, now that we can breathe again, suppose I give youa song, What 
shall it be, young woman, a sea ditty, or something spooney !”” 

“O! something about love, if you've no objection, sir,” said Mary, appealing | 
to the Domine. 

* Nay, it pleaseth me, maiden, and I am of thy mind. Friend Dux, let it be 
Anacreontic.” | 

“ What the devil’s that!” cried old Tom, lifting up his eyes, and taking the | 
pipe out of his mouth. 

“Nothing of your own, father, that's clear; but something to borrow, for it’s 
to be on tack,” replied Tom. 

“ Nay, boy, I would have been understood that the song should refer to 
woman or wine.” 

* Both of which are to his fancy,” observed young Tom to me, aside. 

“* Human natur,”’ quaintly observed Stapleton. 

“Well, then, you shall have your wish. I'll give you one that might be | 
warbled in a lady's chamber without stirring the silk curtains. 

*O! the days are gone when beauty bright j 

My heart’s chain wove, 

When my dreamof life, from morn to night, 
Was Love—still Love. 
New hope may bloom, 
And days may come, 
Of milder. calmer beam ; 

But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love's young dream ; | 

O! there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love's young dream.” | 














The melody of the song, added to the spirits he had drunk, and Mary's eyes 
beaming on him, had a great effect upon the Domine. As old Tom warbled 
out, so did the pedagogue gradually approach the chair of Mary, and as gradually 
entwine her waist with his own arm, his eyes twinkling brightly on her. Old | 
Tom, who perceived it, had given me and Tom a wink, as he repeated the last | 
two lines; and when we saw what was going on, we burst into an uncontrollable | 


| fit of laughter. ‘ Boys! boys!" said the Domine, starting up, “ thou hast | 


awakened me, by thy boisterous mirth, from a sweet musing created by the har- 
monv of Friend Dux’s voice. Neither do I discover the source of thy cachin- | 
nation, seeing that the song is amatory and not comic. Still it may not be 
supposed, at thy early age, that thou canst be affected by that which thou art too 


young to feel. Pr'ythee continue, friend Dux—and, boys, restrain thy mirth.” 


“ Though the bard to purer fame may soar 
When wild youth's past ; 
Though he were the wise, who frowned before, 
To smile at lasi. 
He’|! never meet 
A joy s0 sweet 
In all his noon of fame, 


Old Stapleton was seldom at home till late, and this made it still worse. 
I was communing with myself one night, as 1 had my eyes fixed on my book, 


| whether I should not make the first advances, when Mary, who had been quietly 
at work, broke the silence by asking me what | was reading 
} quiet, grave tone. 


I replied in a 


* Jacob,” eid she in continuation, * I think you have used me very ill to huin- 
ble me inthis manner. Jt was your business to make it up first.” 

“1 am not aware that I have been in the wrong,” replied | 

“1 do not say that you have ; but what matter does that make! You ought 
bo give way to a Woman bed 

* Why sof” 

‘* Why so ! don’t the whole world do so! Do you not offer every thing first 
to a woman! Is it not her right” 

* Not when she is in the wrong, Mary.” 

“ Yes, when she isin the wrong, Jacob; there's no merit in doing it when 
she's in the right.” 

“I think otherwise ; at all events, it depends on how much she has been in 
the wrong, and I consider you have shown a bad heart, Mary.”’ 

“A bad heart! in what way, Jacob?" 

“In realizing the fable of the boys and the frogs with the poor old Domine, 
forgetting that what may be sport t» you is death to bim.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that he'll die of love,” replid Mary, laughing 

* T should hope not; but you may contrive, and you have tried, all in your 
power to make him very wretched.”’ 

“ And, pray, how do you know that I do not like the old gentleman, Jacob ? 
You appear to think that a girl is to fall in love with nobody but yourself, Why 
should I not love an old man with so much learning’ I have been told that old 
husbands are much prouder of their wives than young ones, and pay them more 
attention, and don’t run after other women. How do you know that Lam not 
serious ! 

‘* Because I know your character, Mary, and am not to be deceived. If you 
mean to defend yourself in that way, we had better not talk any more.” 

“ Lord, how savage youare! Well, then, suppose I did pay the old gentle- 
man any attention. Didthe young men pay me any! Did either you, or your 
precious friend, Mr. Tom, even speak to me?” 

*\No; we saw how you were employed, and we both hate a jilt.” 

“O! you do. Very well, sir, jast as you please. I may make both your 
hearts ache for this some day or another.” 

“ Forewarned, forearmed, Mary : and I shall take care that they are forewarned 
as well as myself. As I perceive that you are so decided, | shall say po more 
Only for your own sake, and your own happiness, | caution you. Reecollect 
your mother, Mary, recollect your mother's death." 

Mary covered up her face and burst into tears. She sobbed for a few minutes, 
and thencame to me. “You are right, Jacob, and [ am a foolish—perhaps 
wicked—girl ; but forgive me, and indeed I will try to behave better, But, as 
father says, it is human nature in me, and it's hard to conquer our natures, 
Jacob.” 

“Will you promise me not to continue your advances to the Domine, 
Mary?” 

**T willnot, if I canhelp it, Jacob. I may forget for the moment, but I'll do 
alil can. It's not very easy to look grave when one is merry, or sour when one 
is pleased.” 

** But what can induce you, Mary, to practise upon an old man like him’? If it 
were young Tom, I could understand it. There might be some credit, and your 


As when he sung to woman's ear pride might be flatiered by the victory; bot an old man——”" 


The soul felt flame ; 


“Still, Jacob, old or young, it's much the same. 1 would like to have them 


And at every close, she blush’d to hear | allat my feet, and that’s the truth. I can’t help it. And I thought it a great 


The once lov’d name.” 


At the commencement of this verse, the Domine appeared to be on his | 


guard; but gradually moved by the power of song, he dropped his elbow on the 
table, and his pipe underneath it: his forehead sunk into his broad palm, and he | 
remained motiouless. The verse ended, and the Domine forgetting all around 
him, softly ejaculated, without looking up, ‘‘ Eheu! Mary.” 

“ Did you speak to me, sir’” said Mary, who perceived us tittering, address- 
ing the Domine, with a half-serious, half-mocking air. 

“Speak, Maiden’? nay, I spoke not; yet thou mayst give me my pipe, which 
apparently hath been abducted while I was listening to the song.” 

“ Abducted! that’s anew word; but it means smashed into twenty pieces, | 
I suppose,” observed young Tom, “ Atall events, your pipe is, for you let it | 
fall between your legs.” 





‘« Never mind,” said Mary, rising from her chair, and guing to the cupboard, | 


‘* here's another, sir.” 
«« Well, master, am I to finish, or have you had enough of it 1” 
** Proceed, friend Dox, proceed ; and believe that I am al! attention.” 
**O! that hallowed form is ne’er forgot 
Which first love trac’d, 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste. 
*T was odour fled 
As soon as shed, 
*Twas memory’s wing'd dream. 
"Twas a light that ne’er can shine again | 
On life’s dull stream ; | 
O! ‘twas a light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream.” 

“Nay,” said the Domine, again abstracted, ‘the metaphor is not just. 
‘ Life's dull stream.’ ‘ Lethe tacitus amnis,’ as Locan hath it; bot the stream | 
of life flows—aye, flows rapidly—even in my veins. Doth not the heart throb | 
and beat—yea, strongly—peradventure too forcibly against my Letter judgment ! 
‘ Confiteor misere molle cor esse mihi,’ a6 Ovid saith. Yet, must it not pre- | 
vail? Shall one girl become victorious over severity boys’ Shall J, Domine 
Dobbs, desert my post? Again succumb to——I will even depart that J | 
may be at my desk at matctinal hours.” 

* You don’t mean to leave us, sir?” said Mary, taking the Domine’s arm. 

“ Even so, fair maiden, for it waxeth late, and J have my duties to perform,” 
said the Domine, rising from his chair. 

“Then you will promise to come again.” 

“ Peradventure | may.” 

“If you do not promise me that you will, I will not let you go now.” 

“ Verily, maiden——” 

“ Promise,” interrupted Mary. 

“ Troly, maiden——” 

« Promise,” cried Mary. 

“In good sooth, maiden——” 

“ Promise,” reiterated Mary, pulling the Domine towards his chair. 

«“ Nay, then I do promise, since thou wilt have it so,” replied the Domine. 

** And when will you come!” 

*«] will not tarry,” replied the Domine ; “ard now good night to all.” 

The Domine shook hands with us, and Mary lighted bim down stairs. I was 
much pleased with the resolution and sense of his danger thus shown by my 
worthy preceptor, and hoped that he would have avoided Mary in future, who 
evidently wished to make a conquest of him for her own amusement and love of 
admiration ; but stil] I felt that the promise expected would be fulfilled, and I 
was afraid that a second meeting, and that perhaps not before witnesses would 
prove mischievous. I made up my mind to speak to Mary on the subject as soon 
as had an opportunity, and insist upon ber not making a fool of the old man. 
Mary remained below a much longer time than was necessary, and when she 
reappeared and looked at me, as if for @ smile of approval, ! turned from her 
with a contemptuous air. She sat down and looked confused. Tom also was 
silent, and paid her no attention. A quarter of an hour passed when he proposed 
to his father that he should be off, and the party broke up. Leaving Mary silent | 
and thoughtful, and old Stapleton finishing his pipe, I took my candle and went | 
to bed. 

The next day the moon changed, the weather changed. and a rapid thaw took | 
place. “It's an ill wind that blows nobody good,” observed old Stapleton ; “ we 
watermen shall have the river to ourselves again, and the hucksters must carry | 














victory to bring there a wise old man, who was full of Latin and learning, and 
who ought to know better. Tell me, Jacob, if old men allow themeelves to be 
caught, as well as young, where is the crime of catching them! Isn't there as 
much vanity inan old man, in his supposing that I really could love him, as 
there is in me, who am but a young and foolish girl, in trying to make him fond 
of me’” 

** That may be ; but still recollect that he is in earnest, and you are only joking, 
which makes a great difference ; and recollect further, that in trying at all, we 
very often lose all.” 

* That I would take my chance of, Jacob,” replied Mary, proudly throwing 
her curly ringlets back with her hand from her white forehead ; “ but what I now 
want, is to make friends with you. Come, Jacob, you have my promise to do 
my best.” 

** Yes, Mary, and I believe you, so there's my hand ” 

* You dont know how miserable | have been, Jacob, since we quarrelled,” 
said Mary, wiping the tears away, which again commenced flowing ; ‘and yet 
I don’t know why, for I’m sure I have almost hated you this last week—that I 
have ; but the fact is, I like quarrelling very well for the pleasure of making it 
up again; but not for the quarrel to last so long as this has done.” 

“Tt has annoyed me too, Mary, for I like you very much in general.” 

“ Well, thea, now it’s all over; but, Jacob, are you sure you are friends with 
me ” 

* Yes, Mar,” 

Mary looked archly at me. ‘* You know the old saw, and I feel the truth 
of it.” 

“What, ‘ties and make friends !’” replied 1; “ with all my heart,” and I 
kissed her, wihout any resistance on her part. 

* No, I did't mean that, Jacob.” 

** What the'” 

“O! ‘twas another.” 

* Well, thea, what was the other'” 

“Never mu, I forget it now,” said she, laughing, and rising from the chair. 
‘Now I must go to my work again, and you must tell me what you've been 
doing this jast fortnight.” 

Mary and | entered into a long and amicable conversation, till her father 
came home, when we retiredto bed. “I think,” said old Stapleton, the next 
morning, * that I've bad work enough ; and I've belonged to two benefit clubs for 
so Jong as to ‘title me to an allowance. I think, Jabob, I shall give up the 
wherry to you, and you shall in future give me one-third of your earnings, and 
keep the restto yourself. I don't see why you're to work bard all day for no- 
thing.” I renonstrated against this excess of liberality : but old Stapleton was 
positive, and he arrangement was made. I afterwards discovered, what may 
probably occu ud the —_ that a Ihe wan was Seosantens 0 all this. 
He nsoned old Stapleton, that I might become own 
po Lape I had sated my apprenticeship , and after breakfast, ad Staple. 
ton wilked cown with me to the beach, and we launched the boat. “ Recollect, 
Jacob,” saidbe, “ one-third, and honour bright,” 80 saying, he adjourned to 


| his old guarwrs. the public-house, to smoke his pipe, and think of human natur. 


I do not recdlect any day of my life on which I felt more happy than on this: 
I was working for myself, and independent. I jumped into my wherry, and 
without waitng for a fare, I pushed off, and gaining the stream, cleaved through 
the water wih delight as my reward ; but aftera quarter of an hour I sobered 
down with he recollection, that although I might poll about for nothing, for 
my own amwement, that as Stapleton was entitled to one-third, I bad no right 
to neglect bis interest ; and I shot my wherry into the row, and stood with my 
hand and faefiger raised, watching the eye of every one who came towards the 
hard. I wee fortunate that day, and when I returned, was proceeding to give 
Stapleton his share, when he stopped me. “‘ Jacob, it’s no use dividing now ; 
once a week will be better. 1 likes things to come in a lump ; ‘cause d'ye see— 
it's —it's—tuman nafur.” 

I consider that this was the period from which I might date my first launch- 
ing into boman life. I was nearly eighteen years old, strong, active, and well- 
made, foll of spirits, and overjoyed at the independence, which I had 60 much 
sighed for. Since the period of my dismisses! from Mr. Drommond's, my cha- 
racter bad much altered. I had become grave and silent, brooding over my 
wrongs, barbouring feelings of resentment against the parties, and viewing the 
world in general through a medium by no means favourable. I had become 
in some degree restored from this unwholesome state of mind, from having 
rendered an important service to Captain Turnbull, for we love the world better 
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as we feel that we are more useful in it, but the independence vow given pte 
was the acmé of my hopes and wishes. I felt so happy, oo buoyant in ee 
that I could even think of the two clerks in Mr. Drammond’s we we ; all 
feelings of revenge. Let it, however, be remembered, that the world was 
before me in anticipation only. 

bad _ wt” - 

“ co enn my iad. I want old Sta;letou—ie he here! 

“No, sir; butthis is his boat.” 

 Humph ! can’t be take me down |” 

“No wr; bot I can if you please.” 

* Weil then, be quick.” 

A sedate looking gentleman, abont forty-five years 
boat, aod in a few seconds I was ia the stream, shooting the 
ebbing tude. 

++ What's the matier with deaf Stapleton 1" < 

« Nothing «i ; bat he is getting old, and bas made the boat over to me. 

“ Are you bis son 7” 

“No sr, his ‘prentice.” 

“Humph! sorry deaf Stapleton's gone.” 

“1 can be as deaf as be, sir, if you wish it.” 

* Homph !” —? 

The gentleman said no more at the time, and J pulled down the river in si- 
lence; bet in a few minutes he began to move bis hand up and down, and his 
lips, as if he was in conversation. Gradually bis action increased, and words 
were ottered. At last he broke ovt :—* It m with this conviction, I may say, 
importaut conviction, Mr. Speaker, that 1 now deliver my sentiments to the 
y 1s House of Parliament, trasting that no honourable member will decide 
until he bas fully weighed ihe importance of the argament I have submitted 0 
his judgment.” He then stopped, as if aware that I was present, and looked 
at me; but, prepared as [ was, there was nothing in my countenance which ex- 
hibited the least sign of merriment; or, indeed, of having paid any attention to 
what he had been saying, for I looked carelessly to the right and left at the 
banks of the river. He again entered into conversation. 

* Have you been long on the river!” 

* Born on it, sir,” 

* How do you like the profession of s waterman!” . 

* Very well sir: the great point is to have regular customers. 

* And how do you gain them!" 4 

“ By holding my tongue; keeping their counsel and my own 

“ Very good answer, my boy. People who have much to do cannot afford to 
lose even their time on the water. Just now I was preparing and thinking over 
my speech inthe House of Commons.” 

So 1 supposed, sir; and | think the river is a very good place for it, as no 
one can overhear you except the person whose services you have hired—and you 
need not mind him.” 

“ Very true, my lad; but that's why I liked deaf Stapleton—he could not hear 
a word.” 

* But, sir, if you've no objection, [like to hear it very much ; and you may 
be sure that I shall never say anything about it, if you will trust me. 

“Do you, my lad! well then, I'll jost try it over again. 
speaker—mind you hold your tongue, and don’t interrupt me.” 

The gentleman then began: * Mr, Speaker, I should not have ventured to 
address the house at this late hoar, did I not consider that the importance of the 


. 


bridge with the 


EES 


e | out the proportion of Protestants, Catholics, and Dissenters of all denominations 


in the different parishes and districts throughout the country, and report there- 
upon. He would venture to say that no Minister, or set of Ministers, would 
have advised the Crown to adopt such a course without being not enly prepared 
but determined to act wpon that report when i was made-—{ Hear, hear]—as oc- 
casion and circumstances should point out, and asthe information before them 
would warrant them in doing. This, then, was the course which his Majesty 
| had been advised to follow. The motion of his Hon. Friend, the Member for 
St. Albans, went to pledge the House that the amount of Church property in 
Ireland was beyond the wants of that establishment, and next that the Parlia- 
ment bad a right to regulate the distribution of Church property, and to deter- 


of age, stepped into the | mine upon the reduction of the Irish Charch revenoes, as now established by 


law. He {the Chaueellor of the Exchequer) was of opinion that the House 
| ought not to attempt legislating npon 4 matter of such grave and serious im- 
| portance without the most patient and minote inquiry. ‘That inquiry would be 
made by the Commission now appointed, and upon the report it would be time 
| for the Legislature to act if they saw occasion. Having said so much, it only 
remained for bin, in moving the order of the day, to inquire of bis Hon. Friend, 
the Member for St. Albans, whether he would be satisfied with this proceeding 
on the part of Government, and withdraw his motion, or whether he was still 
determined to press it upon the consideration of the House, and pledge Hon. 
| Members in its favour? 

Mr. WARD. felt the situation in which he was placed by the course taken 
by the Noble Lord, to be at once singular and painful. 
| motion with the greatest fairness and candour, and it was now met on the part 
| of Government—a question he would venture to say, the most important of any 
| that had for a long time come under the consideration of that House—[loud 


cries of hear]—was met by the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry. A 


| Commission, he admitted, framed on the fairest principles. and furnished with 


| the most ampl¢ instructions ; and he was quite sure that were the Noble Lord 
| (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) and his colleagues to continue in office, the 


| fairly and honoorably carried into effect. 


conditions and promises upon which that Commission was appointed would be 
{Cheers.] But he regretted to say 
that, from circumstances which were passing around him, he felt not that secu- 


| rity. [Cheers from the opposition benches.] He spoke not from factious or party 
} feelings ; he was actuated by no unfair or sinister motives in bringing forward 


this motion. [Hear,hear.] But judging from what was passing around him, 


he felt bound, as an honest man, to persist in pressing that motion which he had 


| whether the surplus revenue of the Irish Church ought not be made over by Par- | all other religious sects. 


so fairly brought forward. He had fairly mooted the great public question 


He had introduced his | 


| to propose such ulterior measures as they should think likely to meet with the 
approbation of the Legislature. His belief was, that the morals and education 
of the people of Ireland were not sufficiently attended to by the Protestar 
Church of Ireland; and, if that were so, he thought the revenues of that 
Chureh might be very safely reduced. 

Mr. STANLEY—There are many reasons, private as well as public, which 
should make me most careful to enter into an elaborate discussion on the rr 
ciple now in agitation. It is impossible for any man to have quitted. withent « 

| deep feeling of emotion, colleagues with whom he has acted in one unifonn 
spirit of kindness—olleagues by whom, during the time we have sat together 
not one angry word, or one unpleasant feeling has been erpressed—colleagnes 
with whom, in al! the great principles connected with our domestic and fore} 
policy, I have found it equally my pleasure and duty to act, and deeply do Tregret 
| that the moment has come which left no alternative in the mind of a honest and 
honourable nan, when no difference of personal feeling, but when a sense of jn 
| important and fatal difference in principle compelled a separation of a Cabine; 
wo entertained for each other feelings of political amity, and whose political 
feelings, if they now differ, have not broken in upon their private friendshj 
| Seeing that the time had come when they were about to enter upon a course of 
| proceeding which J could not conscientiously enter upon with them—feeling that 
| if I entered with them not conscientiously, I entered into a course dishonour. 
able to myself and injurious to the public service, I bad but one alternative and 
one only to pursue—that was to tender my resignation. The circumstances 
under which I am now speaking deprive me of the means of entering into q ro 
tail of the various proceedings which have led to this fina! separation. | have 
not yet been Lonoured with an audience of my Sovereign, at which I could re. 
sign the seals of office into his hands—at which I could ask of him, if I fe}; it 
necessary for my own honour, 4o explain every circumstance to the Parliament 
| and the public, who have a right to know that upun light grounds men do not 
abandon a great public question. I differ altogether from the Hon. Member for 
| Middlesex, who states that there appears only to be a slight difference between 
| the feelings of the present and the late Administration. The Commission which 
| has been issued since I had the honour of holding the Seals of the Colonia| De- 
partment, involves the principle which, out of office and in office, I have upon 
| every occasion, and in every place, held it to be my bounden duty to oppose, as it involves 
a prineiple which I conceive to be destructive of the whole principle of a Church Estab. 
| lishment. It involves the principle which would make the existence, or the proportion of 
support to be given to a Clergyman in an individual parish, dependent on the temper and 
fluctuating proportions of the religious sect. He could not submit to see the Protestant 
| Church in this Protestant country placed upon a fuoting of entire equality with 
{[Cheers.] He held the very essence and very prin- 





| liament for the instruction and improvement of the people. [Hear.] It was his | ciple of a church establishment to be this—that you furnished to every mem- 


| 


You shall be the | 


question now before it is—so important—no, that won't do—did I not consider | 


that the question now Lefore it is of that, I may say, pardmount importance, as to 
call forth the best energies of every nan who isa well wisher to hiscountry. With 
this conviction, Mr. Speaker, humble individual as Lam, I feel it my duty, I may 
say, my bounden duty, to deliver my sentiments upon the subjeet The papers 
which I now hold in my hand, Mr. Speaker, and to which I soon shall have to 
call the attention of the House, will, I trost, fully establish 

“| say, waterman, be you taking thatehap to Bedlam?” cried a shrill female 
voice to us. The speech was stopped, we looked up, and perceived a wherry 
with two females passing clove to us. 
vation, and my face looked much confused aud annoyed. 

I hud often read the papers in the public-house, and remembering what was 
usual in the House ia case of interruption, called out, * Order, order!" This 
made the gentleman jaugh, and as the other wherry was wow far off, he re-com- 
menced his oration, with which I shall not trouble my reader. It was a very 
fair speech I have no doubt, but | forget what it was about. 

I landed him at Westminster bridge, and received treble my fare. ‘ Recol- 
lect,"’ said he, on paying me, * that I shall look out for you when I come down 
again, which Ido every Monday morwing, and sometimes oftener. What's 
your name!” 

* Jacob, sir.” 

* Very well; good morning, my lad.” 





{ 


belief that bad he pressed his motion on Tuesday last, he would have had a ma- 
jority in its favour. He still was anxious that the principle of his resolation 
should be recognised by the House, and the more so from the apprehension which 
| he entertained that the Noble Lord (Althorpe) and his colleagues would not hold 
ther places; because if they were to be removed, the appointment of the Com- 
mission would in bis opinion be null and void, and to say the least of it, so much 
time would be lost. ‘This was bis ground for declining to assent to the sug- 
gestion of the Noble Lord. He sincerely regretted the joss sustained by Minis- 
ters, by being deprived of the valuable assistance of the Noble and Right Hon. 
Gentleman who had just separated from them. But if they had suffered that 
loss, it was but right that they should endeavour to gain in principle what they 
had lost in tried talent and ability. He felt bound to persevere in pressing his 
motion 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that his Hon. Friend 
had expressed his determination to press his motion; it now became his duty to 
explain shortly to the House the grounds upon which he had determined to meet 
it, by moving the previous question. He would say, no matter what might be 
his private opinions on the subject, that they ought not to attempt to legislate, 
or even to pledge the House upon the subject, until furnished with all the infor- 


| mation which they had a right to expect, and would no doubt receive, from the 


| labours of the Commission already appointed by his Majesty. 


| 


A shout of laughter followed the obser- | 
| was not at this moment prepared to say that those revenues ought to be di- 


Whatever might 
be the result of an inguiry into the amount of the Irish Church revenues, he 


minished. I/, upon inquiry, ut should be found that the revenues were greater 


than were required for the due maintenance and support of the Establishment, he | 


would say that an application of that surplus to the instruction and improvement 
of the people, so far from injuring, would add to the permanence and security of 
that Church. {Loud cries of hear, hear.) But having stated thus much, he did 


not think it right that the House should pledge itself and come to a decision | 


without inquiry. He thought the more advisable course would be to agree to 


the abstract proposition, and go no further until they had the inquiries of the | 


Commission to guide them. ‘The Noble Lord concluded by moving the previous 


| question 


} 


Mr. HUME regretted that he was unable to answer the iast call of the Noble 


This gentleman became a very regular and excellent customer, and we used | Lord (Althorp), by placing confidence in the Administration of which he formed 


to have a great ‘eal of conversation, independent of debating in the wherry; 
and I most acknowledge, that I received from him not only a plenty of money, 
but a great deal of valuable information.—| 70 be continued.) 

—<o— 


Xuperial Parlianient, 


THE LATE CHANGES.—ADJOURNED DEBATE ON MR. WARD'S | least observing. 


MOTION RESPECTING 1918H CHURCH PROPERTY. 
House of Commons, June 2 


the order of the day for the resumption of the adjoarned debate of his Hon. Friend | Ward) it would be a waste of time for him to say more. 
the Member for St. Albans (Mr. Ward), he felt called apon to make a few ob- | given by the Government upon this subject ; their present prosition was a mere | 
He felt, in the firat place, that it was due to the House, and equally | milk and water proposition ; and under such circumstances he would feel it his 


servations. 


;a part. He remembered that when, on the 12th of February, the question with 
| respect to Irish Church property was brought forward, the Noble Lord said that, 
upon a pew valuation, the additional sum, if any, was not to go to the Church, 
but the surplus was to be appropriated to the education and benefit of the poor. 
The Noble Lord had beld dne language upon that occasion and another on the 
| present. He (Mr. Hume) was not sufficiently acquainted with Ministerial secrets 
' to know how this was to be accounted for; but the thing was obvious to the 
He had asked a Member who signed the declaration to Lord 
| Grey if its object was to place confidence in his Government, and justify all their 


| acts; and the answer of the Hon. Member was, that * be really did not know” 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER said that in rising to move | 


—[hear, hear.] However, after the able statement of the Hon. Member (Mr. 


No pledge had been 


\ ber of the Church, be the population thinly scattered, or be they densely col. 
| lected together ; be they in favourable ur unfavourable circumstances—you gaye 
| to them, and, by Gon’s blessing, we would preserve tu them, without payment 
| the celebration of worship according to the rights aud practice of that pure reli. 
| gion, which he, for one, was determined to support. [Cheers.] He would not 
| see the time come when a Minister of the Crown should come down and con- 
gratulate the House that the diminution of Protestants in fifty parishes in Ire- 
} land had enabled him to take off £5,000. He knew that such a principle was 
| destructive of the permanency—he believed it to be destructive of the Utility 
| of the Chorch Establishment. He believed it to be subversive of the deference 
| which he wished to see paid to it. He knew that it might be accompa- 
, nied by fatal proceedings. He knew that the tide of Protestant emigra- 
| tion was flowing from many parishes in Ireland. He would not introduce this 
| further excitement, for he asserted that it was an excitement tu violence to say, 
) that by diminishing the proportion of Protestants in a parish you relieved the burdens 
the country. He asserted that, if the principle of appropriation were dangerous in 
| Ireland, it was no Jess certain to be carried into effect in England. Upon what 
ground conld a Minister stand in this House who assented to do away with the 
income of a Protestant Minister, because he was ina most limited sphere of use- 
fulness in the South of Ireland, where Catholic and Dissenter, of every denomi- 
nation, existed together, and he might as well come down and show, by irresisti- 
ble data, that in each parish the Protestant estabiiahment of the Church of 
| England formed a small minority, and that its payment ought no longer to 
| encuinber the embarrassed finances of the State? Once admit this dangerous 
principje, and say where we were to stop. Before you call upon me as a 
practical statesman, by showing an extreme case, tell me where you can stop 
| Let me have a glimmering of hope where you can stop. Admit the doctrine of 
appropriation—admit that 10 Protestants. are not sufficient—tell me why 50 or 
why 100 are not sufficient. The Hon. Member for Dublin had said that where 
one-fourth of the population should not prove to be Protestant, he would take 
off the income of the Established Church. He had siuce fallen from one-fourth 
| to one-tenth. If he admitted one-tenth, why was he not to rise to one-fourth 
again. Was the House prepared to say that in this country all sects were the 
| same in the eye of the law '—[hear, bear, from Mr. O'Connell.] He thanked 
the Hon. Gentleman for thatcheer. He came to that principle, and he asked 
| the House of Communs. were they prepared to say that, in the eyes of the 
eountry and of Parliament, it was a matter of indifference whether they support- 
ed a Protestant or Catholic Establishment? He thanked the Hon. Gentleman 
| for the cheer, because he had made clear the principle on which he (Mr. 8) 
took his stand. Up to that point you must go if you meddle with Church abuses 
and come to tamper with and dabble in Church property. To that point you 
' must come, that, in the eye of the cuuntry, all religions shall stand on the same 
footing. He would then tell the Honourable Gentleman, and he would tell the 
| House boldly, that the people of England were not come to that; and when be 
| said the people were not ripe for this, let him call upon the House to pause be- 
| fore they agreed to resolutions binding themselves to a principle which they 
| could not carry into effect, and which the peop'e of England would not suffer 
them to carry into effect. He did not think that he should have seen the 
| Minister to propose it ;—he did not believe that he yet saw the Legislature that 


due to the members of his Majesty's Government, to give some exposition of | duty to support the motion of the Hon. Member for St. Albans—[hear, hear.] | would agree to it ;—he was not certain that he knew the Sovereign that would 


the course which, under recent circumstances, they bad found it necessary to 


adopt, On ‘Tuesday last he took the liberty of calling on the House to adjourn | 


Colonel DAVIES was understood to say that he was placed in a situation of 
some embarrassment as to the vote which he should give in consequence of the 


all further discussion of the motion of his Hon. Friend (Mr. Ward) as to the | turn which the debate had taken, and the amendment of the Noble Chancellor 


right of interference with the choreh property of Ireland until that day. 


Tt was | of the Exchequer. 


He thought that much good would arise from the proposed 


now necessary for him to state, because romonr had been already sufficiently | Commission, and that the majority of the Cabinet were in earnest on this subject. 
loud and general onthe subject, that there had for some time existed adifference | But yet he was at a Joss to understand how they should do an act which was 
of opinion between some members of the King’s Government upon the quesiion | calculated to excite discontent rather than a feeling of hope in the public mind. 


of the logislative right uf that House to such interference. He, and those with 


He had every confidence in the integrity of the Noble Lord (the Chancellor of 


whom he had still the honour of acting, were aware of the opinions entertained | the Exchequer) ; but he had not the same confidence in the Government—[hear, 


on the subject by the Noble Lords and Right Hon. Gentlemen with whom 
they had just parted, and parted with regret. He could say with troth that by 


hear} 
hear. } 


After this miserable shuffle he could have no confidence in them—[hear, 
The Whigs of fifty years ago were not the Whigs of the other day, and 


| assent to it. 


He had hunestly and conscientiously gone the full length which 
he could go in reforming the abuses of the Caureh. He thought that a few questions 
| remained to be dealt with, regarding pluralities, involving non-residence, affecting 
| the internal discipline, purification, amendment, and increased respectability of the 

Chorch Entertaining these views, desiroustiat the Hon. Gent.’s resolution should 





| 
} - . 
| not be carried into effect, being confident that without great danger tothe country it 


| could not be carried into effect, he should acquiesce in the previous question 
| moved by the Noble Lord. He thanked the Hovse for the patience with which 
| he had been heard under the trying circumstances in which he stood. If in any 
| respect he had strongly expressed his feelings, it was because he felt deeply 


| He trusted that he had not said one word which would irritate the feelings (God 


' an by ’ new it wa e li r j imaging 
none was that separation more deeply felt or more sincerely tegretted than by | jt was only a few days ago that a Noble Lord made a conservative speech, for | knew it was the last thing which would enter into his imagination or heart) of 


himself—He felt sure that he should severely feel during the remainder of 
that Session the want of their very able and efficient support, The difference 


which he should have been 
, 


He really was ata 
They told the House 


at once removed frorn office. 
oss to account for the imbecility of the Government 


j colleagues from whom he severed his present political connection, but with the 


| Sincerest regard and regret that sentiments no longer permitted him to tread the 


‘. ‘ . ‘ » a ath— . ar. 
of opinion upon this one question had, as he had already stated, been for some | that this Cornmission would be the means of eff cting a more equitable distribu- | sncin path—inast. bene] 


time known to all of bis Majesty's Ministers; but as they agreed upon all other | tion of Church property in Treland ; and if that were really its object, why not | 
points, and as there existed no necessity of coming to any decision upon this | affirm the resolution of the Honourable Member for St. Albans '—[hear, hear ] 


question until they bad secured the property of the lrish Church for such por- | The impression upon the people ovtof doors would be curious upon the subject, 


poses as were already known and desirable, there could exist no necessity for 
the separation of Ministers at such a moment as the present; therefore it was 
that the Cabinet had not been broken up. But the motion of his Hon. Friend 
the Member for St. Albans, forced the consideration of the question of Irish 


Church property upon them, and the moment it was found that he did so, bis | they meant to secure the confidence of this House or the country 
Noble Friends in another piace, the Dake of Richmond and the Earl of Ripon, | composed the Government ! 
together with his two Right Hon. Friends in that Hovse (Sir James Graham | Lord asked the House to place confidence in them. 


and the upshot of their judgment upon the conduct of the Members who voted 
| in the minority, or in support of the Government plan, would be that neither 
party was sincere 
Colonel EVANS said the Government should pursue one decided course if 
Who 
For as yet he did not know it, and stil! the Noble 
He could not place confi- 


and Mr. Stanley) proposed, with the finest feeling, to relieve them from the dif- | dence in the Noble Lord upon this subject, for he knew that when out of office 


ficulties in which they were placed, by tendering their resignations, and with- 
drawing from his Majesty's Councils. It was in consequence of having heard 
of these resignations in the course of the evening of Monday last that he had 
postponed the further discussion of his Hon. Friend's motion, and the adjourn- 
ment of the House to this day. He was aware that an impression had gone 


the Noble Lord was anxious for the repeal of the taxes upon knowledge. ‘The 
Nubile Lord iu office had repeated the same thing, but yet he took no siep to 
repeal them. Under such circumstances, connected with other considerations, 
he would support the motion of the Hon. Member (Mr. Ward.) 

Colonel CONNOLLY hoped that the Councillors of the Crown would not 


abroad that the resignations in question had taken place befor the motion was | have resorted to so wretchedly bad a course as they had 


introduced, but there could be no greater mistake than to suppose so 
not aware of their having taken place until the evening of Tuesday, and the mo- 


proceedings before the House. 


He was | 


done upon the present 
occasion. It was trifling with the religion of Ireland thus to shuffle off the 
consideration of this question. 


Looking at the agitated 


He did this because he felt that nothing could be | state of Ireland, it was too bad that the Noble Lord would not pronounce any 


more improper on his part than to allow the debate to go on, tnowing and feel- | decided opinion upon this subject. He believed this measure to be revolutionary 
“ las - fhes 
ing as be did the situation in which he and his colleagues wete placed—{hear, | in its tendency, and he would say the trath of the three propositions contained 


hear}. 
due to the House—[hear, hear] 


Thus far he had endeavoured to give the explanation which he thought | jn the resolutions of the Hon. Member for St 


Albans. He would deprecate 


He had now to state further that his Majesty them as strongly as he could. He didnot wish to say any thing discourteous | 


had, by the advice of his Ministers, been pleased to appoint a Commission of | of the Government ; but he must, nevertheless, express his opinion that their 


Inquiry into the state of Church property and Church affairs generally in Ire- | conduct upon this occasion was equivocal and contemptible. 


land—[hear, hear]. It was to be a lay Commission, and was to tsit the different 
parishes and districts throughout Ireland, to inquire on the spot into the number | right of Parliament to interfere with the property of the Church, which had 
of Protestants in each parish ; whether that number was stationary, increasing, 
or declining; if a benefice, or of a parish forming part of a union : the dis- perty would be secure; charters, Royal grants, all sorts of settlements would 
tance, the number of churches and chapels; the situation of the Clergyman, | be upset and destroved. 


how paid, and whether resident or non-resident ; 
service was or had been performed ; 


the number of times Divine 
the namber of Protestants attending such | 


service, and whether that attendance was stationary, on the increase, or de- 


clining ! 


Like inquiries were to be made in each parish and district with respect 


to Roman Catholics and to Dissenters of all descriptions ; also as to the number 
of schools in each parish; the different religious persuasions of those who at- 
tended them; how supported, and if the numbers of the persons attending 


them were stationary, on the decline, of increasing, distinguishing the 1 


and different religions in each case. The Commiss 


umbers | 


yners were to make the 


He denied the 


f the principle upon which their plan was founded, for he denied the 


propriety o1 


long ago been definitely settled. If this interference were permitted, no pro- 


Lord J. RUSSELL said he now rose for the first time since the separation 
| from the Cabinet of men of whose powers of debate, whose unsullied integrity 
and honour of character—[cheers ]—no man, either in the House or in the coun- 
try, could entertain the slightest doubt. Those persons who remained in office 
now must, of course, adopt principles upon the questiun now before the House 
} different from those of his Hon. Colleagues who retired from office, and that of 
itself was some proof that they were earnest in their desire to follow up the 
report of the Commissioners. The very fact of appointing ths Commission 


; | would recognise the ht f this House to inte fere im the distribution of Church pro- 
mMinutest inquiries in all parishes touching t and all other matters connected | perty in Jreland—[hear, hear); and, if in the result it were found that the 
with or earing upon the Irish Church or ( property, par yi Church property were too large, then it would be competent to the Government 


; It would be better at once to affirm the resolu- | 
ment he became possessed of that information, he proposed an adjournment of the | tion than to proceed as the Government were doing. 


Mr. O'CONNELL said he could not agree in thinking that the Commission would 
give any satisfaction at all—[hear, hear]. He felt himself bound—it was a painful 
duty—but he was bound to warn his Majesty’s Ministers against the delusion of think- 
ing that this Commission would do any thing towards satisfying the people of Ireland. 
—Commissions! They had had a Commission of Corporate Inquiry last year, and 
where was it now? How much nearer were the people of Ireland, in consequence of 
that inquiry, to the redress of corporate abuses? There never was a greater delusion 
| in Goveroment than the Commission to inguire into the Corporations of Ireland, and 

yet it was now held out that we were next Session, or the Session after, or at some 
paulo post futurum period, to have relief by means of another Commission of Inquiry. 
) A C mmission was a wet blanket, and defeated all attempt at that which Ministers 
| wou d do, if they pleased, by taking another course—namely give satisfaction to Ire- 
| 


j 
} 


land, and security to England, for without satisfaction to Ireland, blessed be God, there 
| could not be security for England—|hear, hear}, Who was the man that said there 
could be security for England with dissatisfaction inTreland? He was sure he should 
| not hear the assertion from the bench opposite. Let the Government then come for- 
} ward with a plan for giving satisfaction to Ireland. He had a plan of hisown to effect 
} that object, but he did not press it. He wished them to propose theirs. He wishee 
| the Neble Lord to force the Cabinet to adopt his, and he would do so, for the Cabinet 
} was.not- yet formed. Let them take Ireland out of the hands ot the agitators, if they 
thought that the evils of that country consisted not in the sufferings of tha> peop'*, 
but in the tale that was told them of their sufferings. If there was any pretence for 
believing that the people of Ireland did not feel their grievances, but merely suppose* 
there were such things because they were told so, and that that was a mere ignorant 
delusion, let the Government show their determination to take away even the suppe 
sition of such grievances. But if they believed there were real grievances, and! 
they wished still further to embitter the degrading sensation which the people of Ire- 
land felt at being obliged to contribute to the support and splendour of a Church t 
which thev did not beiong—if the Government wished to add to the poignancy of that 
feelimg of humiliation by adding insult in return for the tribute which they were taking, 
| or rather let them take a more bold and manly course, and call back the Right Hos. 
Gentleman, the late Secretary for the Colonies, to the Cabinet—[hear, hear.)— 
| The Right Hon. Gentleman had acted im a manly and straightforward manner 
| He told the House what his principle was, and he adhered to it. The 
Irish people had the most fertile country on the face of the earth, and yet they 
vad a starving population. They were Catholics, showing, by their support . 
| Church, that religion required not the aid of Acts of Parliament for its support. Dis 
| the House imagine that ithe people of Ireland would be deterred by its majorly © -_ 
| from seeking their just rights? The Government had talked of what had been done 
| for Ireland since the Union, but he saw no one solid advantage, but countless ™* 
| chiefs. ‘The people had had enough of promises—they now wished to see performance’ 
| The people of Ireland told the Government that they prostrated themselves before 't, 
| but in no attitude of weakness. He, as the representative of the woes of his coun 
try, cast himself before the House, and implored it netto mind what Mimstry 78 on 
but to do justice to freland. As to Protestantism, he would remind the House that 
| charity was before all, and that charity was benevolence tolreland. The peop’ ® 
Ireland set not the Government at defiance. In the abjectness of humiliation ~ 
implored the House to give her one memorable proof of its resolution and come for- 
ward to compel the Government to do her justice. 


Let the House rally round &* 





\ : C1 esl ect 
| principle of the Ministry, not their motion—let them scorn the pitiful » biertug ee 
the previous question. How could the open and manly spirit of the late Secretary © 

} the Colonies consent to the previous question. By doing so he admitted the prime’: 
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The previows question was what wes moved when there was mere! difference as to 





a as 
and manner, ofcumrins a principie into effect. hie did not think it | 


ume, or mode 
o® dA sth the Richt Hon. Gen n’s firm and manly character to meet 
non my but a direct — He had seen last week a streaking of the ho- 
pom whieh led him to believe that a pure and genia! light was about to dawn upon his 
e happy country; but he found that at was a miserable illusion, and that nothing bene- 
fois to Ireland was tobe hoped for. Did he ask them to injure Protestantism? Had 
man presumed to assert that? There was not a Protestant in the House, so 
be him God, who would be more ready to assist the Government in resisting it than 
be should be. In that duty they would have all England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
them. All he asked was that equality for his countrymen w@ich the law allowed 
them, but which the burden of the Church denied them, Let them banish all su 
of religion, whose politica) history was traced through tears and blood. 
teners of the professors of that religion being between themselves and their God, the 
only question now before them was, whether Englishmen should do that justice which 
England maintained for herself, which Scotland had extorted for herself, and which 
Ireland, through his humble voice, once more humbly implored at their hands. [The 
Hlon. and Learned Member's speech called forth loud and continued cheers.] 
‘After a long debate, the House at length divided. For the previous question, 


396 ; for Mr. Ward's motion, 120; majority for ministers, 276. 


——— 
ABSTRACT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
For enquiring into the state of the Irish Church. 

«“ The expediency of an inquiry into the state of religious and other instruc- 
tion, and the means of affording the saine, now existing in Ireland ; it will au- 
thorize and appoint the commissioners, any two or more of them, to visit every 

rish in Ireland, and to ascertain on the spot, by the best evidence which they 
can procure, there or elsewhere, the number of members of, or persons in com- 
munion with, the United Chorch of England and Ireland, in each benefice or 
parish, distinguishing, in the case of such benefices as comprise more than one 

arish, theenumber belonging to each parish separately, and to the union 
cullectively ; and also to state the distances of the parishes in each union from 
each other respectively—to state the number and rank of the ministers belong- 
ing to or officiating within each benefice, whether Rector, Vicar, or Curate, and 
whether resident or non-resident—to state the periods at which divine service is 
performed in each parish church or chapel, and the average number of persons 
usually attending the service in each—and to state generally whether those 
members have been for the last five years increasing, stationary, or diminishing 
—to ascertain the number of the several other places of worship belonging to 
Roman Catholics or Presbyterians, or other Protestant Dissenters, and the 
number of ministers officiating in each—the proportion of the population of each 
parish, belonging to each of such persuasions respectively—ihe periods at which 
Divine Service ts performed in each of their chapels, and the average number of 
persons usually attending the service in each, and to state generally whether 
those numbers have been, for the last five years, increasing, stationary, or di- 
minishing. 

“To ascertain the state of each Parish with reference to the means of Educa- 
tion, the number and description of schools, the kind of instruction afforded 


therein, the average attendance at each, and the sources from which they are | 


supported ; and to state generally whether the members attending the same 
have, for the last five years, been increasing, stationary, or diminishing. 

“ To inquire generally whether adequate provision is now made for the religious 
institution and for the general education of the people of Ireland. To report 


such other circumstances connected with the moral and political relations of the | 


Church Establishment, and the religious institutions of sects as may bring | 
clearly into view their bearings on the general condition of the people of Ire- | 
jJand.” * 

The commission will contain the usual powers to summon persons, to secure | 
the production of evidence, and to administer oaths; to inspect and copy all | 
deeds, records, and papers, of all cathedrals, advowsuns, and ecclesiastical 
institutions. It will be aided by asecretary and four clerks. | 


| May 31, containing the following official Article :— 





__ fhe Albion. 





eee 


“honourable and men, in conducting the 


before me. 


Founded on the principles of Reform, the present Administration most | 
necessarily look to the correction of all proved abuses. But in pursuing a course | 
of salutary improvement, I feel it indispensable that we shal! be allowed to pro- | 
cred with deliberation and caution; and above all, that we should not be urged | 
by @ constant and active pressure from without, to the adoption of any measures, 
the necessity of which has not been fully proved, and which are so strictly 
regulated by a careful attention to the settled institutions of the country, | 
both in Charch and State 

On no other principle can this or any other Administration be conducted with | 
salety or advantage. I am, &e. GREY 

May 31, 1934, 

London, July 4.—The large amount of 4 per Cent. stock on which dissent has 
been given, and the peculiar circumstances in which it is placed, by obtaining a 
Preierence in the market over stock on which assent has been given to the reduc- | 
tion, bas led to a considerable extent of business in it, and a departure from the 
rule heretofore observed at the Bank on similar occasions. 

The Consol-market is firm, but quite inactive. The price for account was 93) 

The death of the Earl Spencer has been announced, am! although it has not 
been traced to any authentic source, and is indeed untrue, as implying the re- 
moval of Lord Althorp from his present office, it has tended to depress the price 
of government securities. Inthe House of Commons, onthe 4th of June, a 
new writ was moved for Cambridge in the room of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Spring Rice, now Chief Secretary for the Colonies. Mr. Bockingham’s motion 
for a committee of inquiry into the increase of drunkenness throughout the 
country, was opposed by Lord Althorp, on the ground that the subject was not 
One for legislative interference. The numbers on the division were 64 for the 
committee, and 48 against it 

Sir John Campbell, the Attorney General, has been elected to Parliament for 
Edinburgh. Also, the Lord Advocate for Leith. 

The Great Tea Sale.—On the 2d of June, the East India sales commenced at 
; the East India House, and was fully attended. ‘The quantity of tea declared, 
was 9,000,000 Ibs. 

Dr. Bowring had arrived at London from Paris. He is the bearer of the 
ordonnances of the French Government by which the prohibition of several 
articles of British export is removed, such as cotton twist, lace, iron cables, 
Rassian hides, rum, &c. ‘The prohibition is also taken away from the export of 
raw silk, skins, &c. and the reduction of the tonnage duties on British ships 
375 tol frane. General Macdonnell, the late Commander-in-Chief Santarem, 
has arrived in London. 

Queen Adelaide of England, was to visit Germany in the early part of July. 
| Deathof Dr. Doyle-—The Right Rev. Dr. Dovie ‘Roman Catholic Bishop, 
| died at Carlow, in Ireland, on the 30th of May. He had been formerly in the 











| University of Coimbra, in Portugal, from whence he was transferred to the 
| Professorship of Theology in the College of Carlow, and in the year 1819, was 
| appointed Bishop of the Catholic diocese of Kildare and Leighlin, being then the 
| youngest man who had ever obtained a similar rank in the Irish Catholic charch. 
| His title was “ James, Kildare and Leighlin.” 

——. 

SPAIN. 
Paris, Jone 7.—We have received from Madrid an extraoridinary Gazette, of 


‘* Despatch from the Commander-in-Chief of the Army in Portugal to the 
Minister of War, dated Head-quarters, at Santa Olalla, May 27, five in the 
evening. 

“Colonel Don Ramon Tejeiro, my chief Aide-de-Camp, detached to the 


government on safe and | around the legitimate throne of m . ht i 
morerate principles, that I ean hope to get through the difficulties which are , bearts, with ‘pias crimes ant opt 


THE CHURCH—THE LAY DECLARATION—THE ARCHBISHOP | Head-quarters of the Duke de Terceira, addressed to me yesterday the follow- 





OF CANTERBURY. 

London, June 4.—Yesterday a deputation of gentlemen from the central com- 
mittee for the promotion and circulation of a declaration of the laity of the church 
of England, accompanied by Colonel Clitherow, T. G. Bucknall Estcourt, Esq. 
M.P. for the University of Oxford, H. Joshua King, Esq. Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, the Chairman, and R. W. 8. Lutwidge, Esq., and 
John Pearson, Esq., honorary secretaries of the committee, waited upon his 
Grace the Archbishup of Canterbury, at his Palace at Lambeth, with an address, 
requesting permission to deposit in his hands the original signatures to the de- 
claration. Colonel Clitherow, after stating the facts connected with the decla- 
ratiun, to which the signatures of upwards of 230,000 laymen had been affixed, 
informed his Grace that an address, embodying the declaration, had already been 
laid at the foot of the throne, of which he begged to present him with a copy 
Col. Clitherow then, after a few preliminary observations, read the address, 
which was to the following effect :-— 

“To the Most Rev. William, by Divine Providence, Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of England, and Metropolitan. 

“We, the undersigned, having been graciously permitted to lay at the foot of 
the throne our expression of the devoted attachment of the laity of the Church 
of England to her pure faith and worship, and her apostolic form of government, 
confirmed by the signatures of upwards of 230,000 male persons of mature age, 
are desirous to approach your Grace with our congratulation on this unparalleled 
demonstration of affection to the National Church, affording as it does the strong- 
est evidence that the laity of the Church of England feel in her maintenance an 
interest no less real and no less direct than her immediate ministers. 

“In craving permission of your Grace to deposit the proofs of this feeling 
among the archives of Lambeth, to be there preserved with the other evidence 
of attachment to the church on the part of the clergy and the laity already in your 
hands, we gladly avail ourselves of the present occasion to assure your Grace of 
hearty concurrence in those sentiments of veneration and affection of your 
Grace's person and office, which have emanated from so many quarters, and 
which we feel assured are entertained by every friend of the National Church. 

“ That your Grace may long be preserved, by the blessings of Divine Pro- 
vidence, to that Church of which you are so distinguished a support and orna- 
ment, and may enjoy every earthly happiness, is the fervent prayer of your Grace’s 
datiful servants.” 

To this address his Grace was pleased to return the following answer :— 

“‘Gentlemen—I receive your assurances of respect and kindness towards me, 
and of veneration for the office in which it hath pleased the Almighty to place 
me, with more than ordinary satisfaction ; and { request you to accept my grate- 
ful acknowledgments of your zeal in the cause of the established church, at a 
time when, in England and Ireland, and in all our cojonial possessions, it stands 
so much in need of defence against the machinations of enemies avowedly in- 
tent on its destruction. 

** Amidst the perils which are multiplying around us, the clergy will derive 
the greatest encouragement to persevering exertion from these public professions 


of your devoted adherence to the church, and your implied approbation of the | 


character and conduct of its ministers. While such are the sentiments of the 
wisest and best among our fellow-countrymen, we may look forward with hope- 
and, whatever may be the event of the hostility with which we are threatened, 
we shall find consolation in their sympathy, and in the consciousness of not 
being altogether unworthy of it. 

“ With great pleasure I take on me the custody of these important documents. 
They will be deposited among the archives of Lambeth, and will there be pre- 
served as authentic memorials of your filial reverence for the national chureb, 
your attachment to her polity, her faith, and her formularies, and your deep 
sense of the blessings, which, through the mercy of God, in ovr Lord Jesus 
Christ, are diffused, by her agency, through the whole of our social system.” 

ADDRESS TO EARL GREY 
By a body of the leading Members of the House of Commons. 
Lord Ebrington. 

My Lord,—We have heard with deep concern that the change which has 
taken place in the administration might possibly lead your Lordship to contem- 
plate retirement from office. 

Impressed with the firmest convietion that the country is indebted to you for 
the success of measures the most essential to the public welfare, and assured 
that your resignation at this crisis would produce consequences most injurious to 
the peace and the prosperity of the commanity, we venture to express to your 
lordship our undiminished confidence in the wisdom with which you have held 
the reigns of government. and our unshaken attachment to those principles to 
which you have so efficiently and consistently maintained. We desire, there- 
fore, to convey to you our anxious hope that you will not be induced to retire 
from his Majesty's councils while you can continue to preside oyer them as you 
have hitherto done, with so much honour to yourself and so much benefit to the 
country. 


Presented by 


EARL GREY'S REPLY. 

Dear Lord Ebrington,—I received yesterday evening your very kind note ae- | 
companing the letter, which had been written under the impression that I had } 
determined to retire from the situation which I now hold. 

Whether I regard the expressions cuntained in the letter itself, or the number 
and respectability of the signatures, I cannot help feeling this to be one of the 
most gratifying testimonials of confidence and good opinion ever received by 
any public man. 

1t imposes on me the duty of making every personal sacrifice that can be 
required of me, and which can be useful for the support of the principles on 
which the present Administration was formed. But I will not conceal from you, 


that declining strength makes it extremely doubtful whether I shail be found 
equa! to the task which is thus imposed upon me 

- : 

lf my endeavours to supply the places of those of whose services the country 
} , fortur ne : - ' . . no 
has been so unfortunately deprived prove successful, it is only by the support of 


| ing report, which I received on dismounting from my horse on my return from 
| reconnoitring Elvas. 
“Evora Monte, May 26, 11 in the evening.—General! On arriving here at 

| five in the afternoon I fuand the Commander-in-Chief of the Miguelites, who 

had come to regulate the manner in which they were to lay down their arms, 
| according to the terms previously agreed upon. The Countde Saldanha is also 
| here for the same purpose, as well as Mr. Grant, Secretary to the English Em- 
bassy at Lisbon. The latter informed me that he had had a conversation this 
afternoon with Den Carlos, at Evora, who asked where General Rodil was; 
and, on being informed that he was not far off, and might even have arrived at 
Estrenoz, said with great eagerness—‘ is there no means of causing him to stop 
| hismarch?’ To this Mr. Grant replied—* The only means is for your Highness 
| to decide upon embarking, and quitting the Peninsula !'—‘ I am ready to do any- 


ae 


231 


1 minds, all wills, and all 
an entire oblivion of past crimes and opinions ; and having heard 


= —— 


' the Council of State, I have thought fit, in the name of the same avuguet Senhora, 


to decree as follows :— 

Article I, A general amnesty for all political offences committed since 
Sist of July, 1996, is granted to all sedachd who may submit, or shall me 
sulvnit, to the Government of her most faithful Majesty, within 48 hours from 
the promulgation of this decree in the chief palaces of the districts (Cabucas 
de Concelhos), by presenting themselves to the love! authorities, from whom 
they will receive state conducts, such persons not having been previously obliged 
to subhit by force of arms. Those who do not avail themselves of this amuesty 
remain subject to the rigor of the laws 

Sec. 1. The execution of the decree of the 21st of Avguet, 1833, is surepend- 
ed with respect to the persons comprehended in the amnesty, until the Cortes 
shal! deliberate on their case. *- 

Sec. 2. They shall have possession of their » 
the same until the decision of the Cortes. later tr pe 

Sec. 3. The amnesty does not include restitution of ecclestasticnl, political, 
or civil offices, nor of Crown property, nor of orders, commanderies, and pen- 
sions ; neither does it extend to offences against individuals, nor exempt from 
responsibility, to the prejudice of third parties 

Art. Il. The military officers comprehended in the amnesty who shall, within 
the period prescribed in article 1, swear fidelity to the Queen's Government, 
shall retain their COMMIssions legally conferred, and the Government will pro- 
Vide for their subsistence in proportion to their rank 

Tho Ministers and Secretaries of State of all the Departments are to hold 
this decree to be thus understood, and cause the same to be executed 

DON PEDRO, Duke of Braganzs. BENTO PEREIRA DO CARMO, 
JOSE DA SILVA CARVALHO, AGOSTINHO JOSE FREIRE, JOAQUIM 
ANTONIO D'AGUIAR, FRANCISCO SIMEONS MARGIOCHI. 

Palace of the Necessidades, May 27, 1894 
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By the Philadelphia we are in possession of London papers to the 5th June. 

Lord Grey and his colleagues have vanquished Mr. Ward's embarrassing ques- 
tion on the Irish Church, by issuing a Royal Commission for a general enquiry 
into the whole state of the Protestant Church of that country. An abstract 
of this Commission wil! be found in another column, which, together with the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, will convey to our readers the full 
scope and extent of the enquiry. Upon the strength of this measure the Cabi- 
net was able to meet Mr. Ward's resolution with decided and successful oppo- 
sition. Mr. W. had rejected all overtares and al! entreaties to withdraw his motion, 
and he was accordingly overthrown in a pitched battle, by a vote of 396 to 120, 
This took place on the 2d of June; a sketch of the debate will be found in the 
preceding columns. The large majority, together with the address froma part of 
the Commons carried up by Lord Ebrington, would seem to indicate considera- 
ble strength in the premier's position, and such may be the case for aught we 
know , but that conclusion, nevertheless, is deniod by a great part of the public 
press. The Cabinet has indeed no support but that derived from the papers im- 
mediately in its interest—both tory and liberal journals being profase in their 
denunciations, and uttering the most positive predictions of ite speedy downfal. 
Even in the. House, it will be seen, one of the argaments used against the 
delay of the Commission was, that the present Ministers would not, in all pro- 
bability, be in office to carry the fruits of that Commission into effect. We 
know not how far these opinions may be correct, but it is certainly worthy of 
attention that not one of the leading and powerful morning papers remains 
attached to the Cabinet. The Times, Herald, Morning Chronicle, &c. are 
loud and bitter in their condemnations, while the tory press pours out al! its 
ire with unsparing severity. It has generally been supposed that no set of 
Ministers could resist for any length of time the united hostility of the 
leading diurnal journals—or what perhaps is nearer the trath, the leading jour- 





| thing. —I will embark at Sines !"—* Your Highness must embark at Aldea | D4ls do not desert a Cabinet until its cause is hopeless 


| Gallega!’ To every thing that Mr. Grant proposed Don Carlos consented, so 
| apprehensive was he that General Rodil would pursae him into Lisbon. 
He at first required that all his followers should embark with him, which, 
| however, Mr. Grant opposed, permitting him to take only his family and servants, 
The 600 soldiers and 300 officers who were with him will be placed in a depot 
| until the Government shall come to a decision as to theirdisposal. Don Carlos 
| has attached to him the Bishop of Levon, five Generals, and a great many priests 
|and monks. I hasten to communicate to your Excellency a result so satis- 
factory. 
I entreat your Excellency to excuse the imperfections of this dispatch, the 
| rapidity with which I have written it not permitting me to do it better. 
Signed, ‘RAMON TEJEIRO.’ 

In transmitting the above report to your Excellency, | cannot refrain from 
congratulating our august Queen Regent on this most fortunate and favourable 
event. 

Tothese, my congratulations, are added those of the General, second in com- 
mand of this Army, the Commandant-General of Estramadura, who is by my 
side, as well as of the other Generals, Officers, and Soldiers of the whole army, 
who have accompanied me in this rapid and memorable campaign, terminated 
with all the success which every good Spaniard could desire. 

Signed, JOSE RAMON RODIL. 





——- 
| PORTUGAL —SURRENDER OF DOM MIGUEL. 
Falmouth, June 1.11 P. M.—The City of Edinburgh steamer, Sharpe, has 
‘ just arrived here from Lisbon, whence she sailed on Wednesday last. The news 
| is important, which you will see by the accompanying, handed my by Colonel 
Sharpe -— 
Lisbon, May 26.—The war is now definitively atan end. Dom Miguel having 
| surrendered and embarked at the port of Sines, or some other in Algarves, on 
| board a British ship of war, as you will perceive from the enclosed supplement 
to this day’s Chronica, which bis Majesty the Emperor himself condescended to 
hand to me half an hour ago, at the palace of Necessidades, where I weut to con- 
gratulate him on the happy termination of his glorious labours, when, from 
among the crowd of courtiers, he was pleased to single me out as a witness of 
the commencement and progress of his exertions during the siege of Oporto, 
| when the aspect of affairs was anything but encouraging. Dom Pedro, | must 
| say, bears his good fortune with the greatest moderation, and rejoices at the fur- 
ther effusion of blood being spared, and still more so at the safety of his brother, 
who, bad he fallen into the hands of the Duke of Terceira’s army instead of Sal- 
| danha’s, it is apprehended, would have fallen a victim to the fury of the soldiers 
Salutes from the batteries and all the ships of war in the river have been firing 
all the morning. The despatch of Marshal Saldanha, dated yesterday, from 
| Evora, was brought this morning by his aid-de-camp, Colonel Zimenes. It is 








asserted that Dom Miguel ordered an attack, but that his soldiers refusing to 


obey, secured him, when he made a virtue of necessity, and surrendered. 
| ‘The City of Edinburgh steamer, taking the despatch to England is now pre- 
paring to go out, and fearing to miss the opportunity, 1 conclude. 

Don Carlos is said to be in the same boat with Miguel. ‘The Donegal, 74, is 

| to carry them to England. F 

| “To Don Alvaro da Costa, of Her Mest Faithful Majesty's Couneil, Governor 
and Captain General of the Island of Madeira and Porto Saato, we, the Duke of 
Braganza, Regent. in the name of the Queen, greet you. 

*: The legitimate authority of my august daughter, Donna Maria Segunda, 
being happily restored by the effortsof her gallant army, as well as by the 
spontaneous will of the people, which pronounced itself the moment they found 
themselves disencumbered of the Usurper’s faction, and wishing that the in- 

| habitants of those isiands may participate with the rest of the Portuguese nation 
{in the advantages conferced by the liberal institutions of the kingdom, I com- 
mand you, that within the term of three days after the receipt of this, you will 
take the oath of allegiance, and cause it to be taken by all the civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical authorities of the Queen and the charter, granted by me to the 


But it may be asked, 

if the case of the Whig Ministry be so hopeless, how does it command so large 

a vote in Parliament? The Morning Chronicle and other papers have already 

answered this question. They say that the members of the present House of 
Commons have so disappointed their constituents and the country at large, that 
very few will ever be re-elected ; and as a change of Ministry would probably 
be followed by a dissolution of Parliament, the present delinquents are most 
anxious io prevent that result, and therefore come forward to the support of 
But be 
this as it may, it is very certain that a large vote in Parliament, on a trial of 
strength, always produces a strong impression on the public mind, and it is cer- 
tain that the recent vote has given the Cabinet a new lease of its existence, 
but for how long a period we do not pretendto say. If a total change of the 
Ministry should hereafter take place, or if that event had taken place on the 
recent occasion, it appears certain that the conservative party, ur a considerable 
body of them, must have come back to office, This conviction was so preva- 
lent that it was used as a principal argument to the whig members, to induce 
them to vote for the Cabinet. The majority was sweller!, too, by a large body 
of conservatives, who dreaded the consequences of Mr. Ward's resolution, 
and who chove the less precipitate measure of the Royal Commission. From all 
that can be lewrnt after calmly reviewing the state of things in England, it 
seems impossilie to resist the conclusion, that the conservative party is rapidly 
gaining strength throughout the country. A large mass of the people certainly 
objected to many points of their policy, but still the nation bad confidence in their 
vigor, firmness, and ability—qualities which the Whig Ministers are generally 
admitted to be entirely destitute of. Certainly a more scanty portion of talent 
never dwelt ina British Cabinet than at the present moment—and this makes 
the Joes of Mr, Stanley and Sir James Graham, who are men of abilities, more 
severely felt. God knows we shal! feel the absence of the former gentleman 
in the Colvnial office. As to the results of this Commission we do not see, if 
Government act fairly in the matter, bat it must come to nearly the same result 
as Mr. Ward's motion would have led us It admits the necessity of reform ; 
and Lord Jobn Russell said distinctly, that the Irish Charch was delinquent, 
and must suffer for its delinqgnency. This admission Mr. O'Connell turned to 
good account, by saying if the charge was proven, why vot go on at once to 
| punishment ! The Commission then, after all, he suspected was ouly a manmuvre 
to gain time, and was of a piece with the shifte and expedients usually prac- 
tised by the present Cabinet. 

The Ministers have gained a point in the election of two of their party to 
Parliament. Sir J. Campbell for Edinbargh, and the Lord Advocate for Leith. 
| The war in Portugal is atanend. Miguel has been completely vanquished, — 
Santarem taken,—and he bimself compelled to take refuge on board H. M. ship 
Donegal. Don Carlos has also left the peninsula, and sought safety on board 
4 Britivh ship of war. The particulers of these events will be found in the 
| Preceding columns, The change is important and complete, and has been 
| hrouglit abowt by the combined operations of Pedro's and the Spanish armies. 
| The two young Queens have now a clear field ;—and she of Portugal, be it re- 
membered, bas been placed on the throne in opposition to the will of the people, 
by the power of foreigu bayonets alone. 


Earl Grey whenever he finds it necessary to hoist a signal of distress, 





Our private letters from London announce that Mr. Matthews has been en- 

| gaged, und will positively again visit this country. He muy be expected in 
September 

We have copied an article from the Knickerbocker Magazine, a work that is 

rapidly improving under its present editor, Mr. Clark. The Stanzas on « Mum- 


| Portuguese nation, proclaiming the ove and the other throughout the territory | my, we believe, are from the pen of Thomas Campbell—at all events, they ap- 


under your command. You will forther please to understand, that in the unex- 
pected event of your not obeying my commands, you will be dealt with as a rebel, 
and will be for ever excluded from all and every amnesty which I have gramed 
or may hereafter grant, to those who, undeceived and repentant, come to seek 
shelter and protectiun of the legitimate Government ; ail which I communicate 
for your intelligence. Given in the Palace of Ramalhao, the 13th of May, 
| Dem PEDRO, Duke of Braganza 
| PORTUGUESE AMNESTY 

Desiring to give an irrefragabie testimony of clemency, and of the sentiments 
of love and indulgence with which my heart is constantly filled on behalf of the 
Portugnese, who, deluded or misled by error, by interested paetions, or by ex- 
traordinary circumstances, have adhered fo the usurpation until the moment of 
its final downfall ; 
the most signal victories, impelled thereto solely vy my ardent desire to rally 





and being resolved on this grea: act at the very moment of | 


peared as such in the New Monthly some years ago. . . 
m7 City of the Falle.---We are requested to state for the information of 
otbers, as wel! as for those gentiemen who have written from New Bronewick, 
Halifax, Philadelphia, Ajbany, &c., that by remutting to the Cashier of the Bank 
of New York, ot any of the other Banks, the amovot set forth in the adrertice- 
| ment, their shares will be forwarded as they may please to order. 





tion to superintend the domestic affairs of a family, ee oe ee in house- 
Keeping and cookery in all its branches--an invalid will : geen SB ac 
auisitign, Would not object to the eatire chorge sod © ucation one or two 
\ children. A comfortable home of greater commderation 7 See ar Po 
Country will be immaterial, and the of a house during the “pry A bs 
family for the summer, not objected to, Address to M. P., at the office of ia. 
| References given and required, [July 19-40. 


| A* ENGLISH LADY of good edncation and manners, # desirous of @ situa- 
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* CONTEMPORARIES.’ 
From the Knuckerbocker Magazine, for July 

Tis a queer word. Where or how it first came into use, the memory of man 
scarce can tell. Polisical editors use it when they wish to deal sly cuts at each | 
other, without calling hard names; and it is, in truth, one of the commonest | 
little fragments of parlance extant. How journalists would get on without ity | 
passes comectore. This, with the phrase ‘* some people,” and“ certain persons, "| 
gives them ample room fur oblique thrusts and snonyimous ailusions. Verily | 
they bave reason to bless the word . i 

But it is not alone in the word itself that interest lodges. It is an honour to 
be contemporary with the great—I mean the fortunase great, who happen to | 
receive during their natural term ef life, that reward and renown which are often 
left to fling « balo about the tomb, and ring triumphant music 1p the doll ear of 
death. Who among the young does not look with & kind of envy upon the aged | 
acquaintance that has seen General Wasuinoton, aud was cootemporary with | 
him! I havea fiend, now just in the best part of manhood, who loves to tell | 
how he met the father of hia country, when Congress sat in Philadelphia. The 
lad was playing in the State House Square, with some young companions, while | 
Washington passed along. “ There's the Commander in Ubief,” seid a dozen 
voices. All the little company ran to meet hin. A storm #as approaching, 
and my friend, drawing neat to Washington, offered him an ombrelia. Several 
others did the same. “ No, my dear lads,” said the Pater Patria, “ keep your 
ambrelias for yourselves—I have beer in many storms, and cao endure them. 
There is not a lad, present at that time, who does not recall the circumstance 
with pleasure, and fee! a delight in saying—** Washington was my contemporary ' 

There is something in the grave, which hallows the goodness, a# it buries the 
foibles, of its tenant. The form which wastes away within its precincts, has 
ceased to move and to be. Perhaps it bad numerous enemies—perbaps some 
imperious spirit agitated that mouldering heart, and fired that busy brain. But 
death smote them, and that form was no moro the object of disesteem, or the 
nucleus of envious fancies. Post mortem cessat invidia. No longer contem- 
porary, the vices and the goodness of the common departed, become, the one 
softened, the other enlarged, to the imagination. Above, the sun rolls round 
upon his circuit, in bis chariot of gold ; the winds dispense abroad the music of 
streams and the breath of flowers ; contemporaries hear and inhale them—byt 
One has gone. He enjoys them no more. He had travelled slong the twilight 
vale of his decline, and is lost from among the living. 

I have often thought, when looking at some patriotic spectacle at the theatres, 
on 8 fourth of July evening—when the apotheosis of our Great Departed has 
been pictured forth, ac panied with solemn and mournful music, ending at 
last in triumphant barmony—I have thought, I say, what a sensation would be 
produced, were the men thus honoured to enter the theatre in the flesh, clothed, 
and with bones and sinews'! Awe and wonder would possess the multitude. 
Women would faint—and men, iron-hearted men, would weep for very enthusiasm. 
But let the wonder cease—let the re-appearance of these great men be accounted 
for on some rational principle, supposing that possible, and those restored 
patriots, being contemporartes, would soon be talked of with the same freedom 
that has ever distinguished the political contests of this nation—a freedom, trom 
which even the character of Washington, spotless as it was, could not always 
be sacred. 

The farther we go into the , the greater is our wonder at any thing which 
brings those olden ages near. Thus a mummy, preserved for dozens of centuries, 
is truly a marvellous object. We look upon the antiquated face, ouce fanned by 
the airs of Egypt; on the closed lids that perhaps opened to greet the sunlight 
as it poured its matin influence on the har M ; on the hands that 
may have woven the broidered sails of Tyros, or waved some signal of applause 
to Ptolemy or Cleopatra. A British Poet has indulged in some beautiful 
reflections on this subject, suggested by seeing one of these ancient of days in 
the exhibition of Belzoni, at London. They are in the form of an address to 
the mummy :— 

* T need not ask thee if that hand, when arm'd, 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled, 
For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed, 
Eve Romalus and Remus had been suckled :-— 
Antiquity appears to have begun, 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 


| 








** Since first thy form was in this box extended, 
We above ground have seen some strange mutations ; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended— 
New worlds have risen—we have lost old nations ; 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 





While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 


* Diet thou not hear the pother o'er thy head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
March'd armies o'er thy tomb, with thundering tread, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Opus, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 
When the gigantic M fell ler! 


« If the tomb’s secrets may not be confessed, 
The nature of thy private life unfold ; 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern vest, 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have roll'd : 
Have children climb'd those knees, and kissed that face ! 
What was thy name and station, age, and race ? 


* Statue of flesh—immortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quit'st thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecayed within our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing, till the judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning !” 

Distance, which in space, belitiles objects, in time, enlarges them. That 
which time spares, it hallows or curses. It bears to after ages the brightness 
of a mighty reputation, or it adds fresh grimness to ‘‘a wounded name.” Its 
plaudits and its anathemas are alike enduring, and that which,when contemporary, 
was not deemed especially worthy of either, has its claims strengthened in the 
lapse of years. 

Contemporaries! Could any one go back in bodily presence, as we may in 
mind, among the great beings of the past—great for good or evil—how com- 
mon-place would seem to him the thousand objects which history, and those 
deeds that ages sanctify, and fate, preserve immortal! That traveller into an- 
tiquity might sport with Antony in his voyages, with the dark eyes of “ his 
Egypt ” darting their liquid lustre, and witness the mighty littleness of the loving 

; he could stray with the philosophers through the groves of Athens— 
finding Aristotle writing hymns to please his sense, and gratify the master of a 
concubine, notwithstanding his ethics that sense was non-essential to happiness ; 
—he might see Tiberius fight with an oysterman, or hear Nero fiddle. Coming 
slowly down the vista of years, he might hear Shakspeare play at the Globe 
Theatre, in London, or enjoy bis early and ample fortune at Avon ;—he might 
play with Goldsmith, dine with Milton, at Mr. Russell's the tailor's ;—or laugh 
at Thomson as he sat on the fence of his roral retreat, with his hands in his 
ego eating out the blushing and sunny sides of peaches in his garden, that 
was too lazy to pick! This traveller, too, might see what were the real 
knights of chivalry, about whom so much is prated in these degenerate days. 
He would find them boisterous, revengeful, bilious and dishonest fellows ;—vul- 
ger in attire, awkward in harness, covered with salve-patches on their arms and 
legs, where they were galled with their iron mail, and leaving their scores at 
the blacksmith's shops unpaid, all the way from France and Britain, even to the 
a Land. — how much of romance fades away in that one word, con- 
porary! It is ratsbane to the imagination—it is a green shade over the eagle 
eye of Genius! a 1 7 
For heroes whose lives are passed at the head of armies, amid “ the stir of 
and the revelnes of garrisons "—who are from year to year the observed 
of all observers—for them. there is the reward of their own era, Such men en- 
joy during their own mortal span a kind of ante-past of that renown which set- 
tles after death upon their name. But they pay heavily for their glury, by the 
responsibility and peril in which they exist. Failure even in judgment would be 
ignominy , multitudes of restless spirits are to be guided and kept subordinate 
by their power, kindness, and skill; and what with one object and another to 
barass and distress them, their lives are passed upon the rack, and they pay 
dearly enough for that two-penny whistle, posthumous fame. It is only by the 
bustle and turmoil in which they live, that they receive more passing applause, 
than the quiet civilian, whose works and merits, after his departure, add radiance 
to his name. 
_ Tbave said that, to be a contemporary, is to be belittled. The remark ie troe, 
indabitably. I might prove it by a thousand instances, but I will content myself 
with avery few. Homer was called by Aristarchos, a vain, foolish fellow, who 
fancied he could make poetry, and under that delusion had produced his stupid 
Thad, whose speedy transit to oblivion was confidently predicted. Now his fame 
fills the world. When Milton's Paradise Lost appeared, a contemporary critic 
—, it as trash—and it sold for fifteen pounds. Now it is immortal 
very body will acknowledge that Shakspeare was a poet whose works are un- 
perishable—whose observation was unfailing. who looked threugh Nature— 
whose pathos and humour are irresistible; who was, in short, at once sublime 
yet simple and delicate—touching and witty, deep and playful He was such @ 
man as centuries do not match or approach. And how would these eulogistic 
words have been received in his time! As downright byperbole. He was pro- 





—= — 


| bably looked upon in pretty much the same light as Sheridan Knowles—that fine 


poet of humanity—is now viewed in London—namely, as 4 man who wrote 
plays, and acted parts in them. The majority of the common people undoubtedly 
esteemed him “no great shakes.” 1 find in the chronicle of a quaint historian 


of Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth's time, the following venerable sketch, | 


which shows that the Swan of Avon stood but indifferent well :—** Oar modern 
and present excellent poets which worthily flourish in their owne workes, and 
alle of them in my owne knowledge lived in this Quecene’s* reign, according 
to their priorities, as neere as I could, I have orderly sette down, (viz.) George 
Gascoigne, Esquire, Thomas Church-yard, Esquire, Edward Dyer, Knight, Ed- 
mond Spenser, Esquire, Sir Philip Sydney, Knight, Sir Thomas Chaloner, 
Koight, Sir Francis Bacon, Knight; Master Jobn Lillie, gentleman, Master 
George Chapman, gentleman, Master William Warner, gentleman, Mast. Wil. 
Shakspeare, gent.; Samuel Davie of the Bath, Master Christopher Marlo, 
gent.; Master Benjamin Jonson, gent. ; Jobn Marston, Esquire; Master Abm. 
Francis, gent.; Francis Meers, gent. ; Master Joshoa Sylvester, gent. ; Master 
Thomas Decker, gent.; tohn Mecher, gent.; John Webster, gent.; Thomas 
Hayward, gent.; Thomas Middleton, gent.; and George Withers.” 
Now of all the poets. here * orderly sette downe, according to their priorities,” 
how few survive! We have a host of knights and esquires, of whom, with a 
few exceptions, nothing is known: and after Masters Chapman and Billy War- 
ner, we have “* Mast. Wil. Shaks-peare!” Of his fellow-bards, with some 
omissions, what have we heard! What of Chaloner, Davie, Lillie, Webster, 
Meers, Sylvester, and Thomas Church-yard, eke 1 We can only fancy the latter 
a melancholy writer, but darkness covers all the rest. Doubtless Shakspeare 
conceived himself inferior to all those whose names here precede his—and 
therein, (with the exclusion of his king and queen, and a few choice, learned 
spirits, who knew his surpassing power,) he probably coincided with the general 
impression of his merits. Such is the judgment of * contemporaries!” W. 





* Elizabeth. 
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NEW CURRENCY LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From the New York American. 
For the convenience and information of our readers, we publish altogether to- 


| day, the three bills passed at the recent session of Congress, altering and 


regulating the value of gold and silver coins, foreign and domestic. With them, 
we publish the existing law, in order that it may be seen wherein the alterations 
consist. 

There has been, hitherto, in the relative legal value of gold and silver such 
an inequality, as to banish gold completely from circulation. The question now 
is, whether, in attempting to remedy this evil, and to make the standard of the 
two metals correspond, gold has not been made, in relation to silver, too dear, as 
before it was too cheap. According to the new laws, to take effect from 31st 
instant, the legal value of gold bas been raised 6 2-3ds per cent. ; that is to say, 
the Eagle of the existing coinage, instead of being worth only 310, will be 
worth $10 67, and so in proportion. Henceforth, the standard of gold is to be 
so reduced, that the Eagle to be coined will only be worth $10. 

The apprehension seems to be, that owing to this advance in the Jegal value 
of gold, silver may be driven out of circulation ; but, on the other hand, the 
commercial value of silver is so much higher than its legal value, as perhaps, 
after all, to leave only a smal! difference, not perhaps exceeding one per cent. 
between the relative value of gold and it. 

Af er all, however, these new laws are experimental, anc if found to establish 
too great a difference in the value of the two metals, will be altered. 

An Act concerning the Gold Coins of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, Thatthe gold coins of the United 
States shall contain the following quantities of metal, that is to say : each eagle 
shal! contain two hundred and thirty-two grains of pure gold, and two hundred 
and fifty-eight grains of standard gold; each half eagle, one hundred and six- 
teen grains of pure gold, and one hundred and twenty-nine grains of standard 
gold; each quarter eagle shall contain fifty-eight grains of pure gold, and sixty- 
four and a half grains of standard gold: every such eagle shall be of the value 
of ten dollars; every such half eagle shall be of the value of five dollars, and 
every such quarter eagle shall be of the value of two dollars and fifty cents. 
And the said gold coins shall be received in all payments when of full weight, 
according to their said respective values; and when of less than full weight, at 
less values, proportioned to their respective actual weights. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, .That all standard gold or silver deposited 
for coinage after the thirty-first day of July next, shall be paid for in coin, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. within five days fromthe making 
of such deposite, deducting from the amount of said deposite of gold and silver 
one half of one per centom: Provided, That no deduction shall be made unless 
said advance be required by such depositor within forty days. 

Src 3. And be it further enacted, That all gold coins of the United States, 
minted anterior to the thirty-first day of July next, shall be receivable in all 
payments at the rate of ninety-four and eight tenths of a cent per pennyweight. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the better to secure a conformity of 
the said gold coin to their respective standards as aforesaid, from every separate 
mass of standard gold which shall be made into coins at the said mint, there 
shall be taken, set apart by the Treasurer and reserved in his custody, a certain 
number of pieces, not less than three ; and that once in every year the pieces 
so set apart and reserved shall be assayed onder the inspection of the officers, 
and at the time and in the manner now provided by law; and if it shall be 
found that the gold so assayed shall not be inferior to the said standard herein- 
before declared, more than one part in three hundred and eighty four in fineness, 
and one part in five hundred in weight, the officer or officers of the said mint 
whom it may concern shall be held excusable; but if any greater inferiority 
shall appear, it shall be certified to the President of the United States, and, if 
he shall so decide, the said officer or officers shal! be thereafter disqualified to 
hold their respective offices : Provided, That if, in making any delivery of coin 
at the mint in payment of a deposite, the weight thereof shall be found defective, 
the officer concerned shall be responsible to the owner for the full weight, if 
claimed at the time of delivery. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That this act shall be in force from and 
after the thirty first day of July, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four. 

Passed the House of Representatives, 


Attest: W. S. Franxuin, Clk. Ho. Rep. 
July 21, 1834. 
An Act relating to the value of certain Foreign Gold Coins within the United 
States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the thirty-first 
day of July next, the following gold coins shall pass current as money within the 
United States, and be receivable in all payments by weight, for the payment of 
all debts and demands, at the rates following, that is to say: the gold coins of 
Great Britain, Portugal, and Brazil, of not less than twenty-two carats, fine, at 
the rate of ninety-four cents and eight tenths of acent per pennyweight; the 
gold of France, nine-tenths fine, at the rate of ninéty-three cents and one-tenth 
of a cent per pennyweight; and the gold coins of Spain, Mexico, and Colum- 
bia, of the fineness of twenty-carats three grains and seven-sixteenths of a grain, 
at the rate of eighty-nine cents and nine-tenths of a cent per pennyweight. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to cause assays of the aforesaid gold coins, made current by this 
act, to be had at the mint of the United States, at least once in every year, and 
to make report of the result thereof to Congress. 

Passed the House of Representatives. 


Attest : W. S. Franauin, Clerk. 
June 21, 1834. 
An Act regulating the value of certain Foreign Siuver Coins within the United 
States. 


Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, that from and after the passage of 
this act, the following silver coins shal! be of the legal value, and shall pass cur- 
rent as money within the United States, by tale, for the payment of all debts 
and demands, at the rate of one hundred cents the dollar; that is to say: the 
dollare of Mexico, Peru, Chili, and Central America, of not less weight than 
four hundred and fifteen grains each; and those re-stamped in Brazil of the 
like weight, of not less fineness than ten ounces fifteen pennyweights pure silver 
in the troy pound of twelve ounces of standard silver: and the five franc pieces 
of France, when of not less fineness than ten ounces and sixteen pennyweights 
in twelve ounces troy weight of standard silver, and weighing not less than 384 
grains each, at the rate of ninety-three cents each. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
the Treasury to cause assays of the aforesaid silver coins made current by this 
act, to be had at the Mint of the United States, at least once in every year, and 
to make report of the result thereof to Congress. 

Passed the House of Representatives. 
Attest: W.S. Frawxtiy, Clerk. 

May 27th, 1834. 

Tas Extstine Law. 
An Act for Regulating Foreign Coins, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Toms of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the Ist day of 








July next, foreign gold and silver coins shal! pass current, as money, within the | 
i United States and be a legal tender, for the payment of all debts and demands, 





July 19, 


at the several and respective rates following, and not otherwise, viz: The gold 
coins of Great Britain and Portugal, of their present standard, at the Gite of One 
hundred cents for every twenty-seven grains of the actual weight thereof. the 
gold coins of France, Spain, and the dominions of Spain, of their prosen: 
standard, at the rate of one hundred cents for every twenty-seven grains 
| two-fifths of a grain, of the actual weight thereof. Spanish milled doljars at 
the rate of one hundred cents for each dollar, the actual weight whereof shail 
not be jess than seve@een pennyweights and seven grains ; and in proportion for 
| the parts of a dollar. Crowns of France, at the rate of one hundred ang ten 
cents for each crown, the actual weight whereof shal! not be less than eighteen 
pennyweights and seventeen grains, and in proportion for the parts of a crown 
| But no foreign coin that may have been, or shail be, issued subsequent to the |. 
day of January, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-two, shail be a tender 
as aforesaid, until samples thereof shal! have been found, by assay at the Min, 
of the United States, to be conformable to the respective standards require, 
and proclamation thereof shal! have been made by the President of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That at the expiration of 
three years next ensuing the time when the coinage of gold and silye, 
agreeably to the act, entitled “An act establishing a mint, and regulating the 
| coins of the United States, shall commence at the mint of the United States 
(which time shall be announced by the proclamation of the President of the 
United States,) all foreign gold coins, and al! foreign silver coins, except Spanish 
milled dollars and parts of such dollars) shall cease to be a legal tender as 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all foreign gold and silver coins, (ey. 
cept Spanish milled dollars, and parts of such dollars) which shall be received 
in payment for monies due to the United States, after the said time when the 
coining of gold and silver coins shall begin atthe mint of the United States 
shall, previously to their being issued in circulation, be coined anew, in cop, 
formity to the act, entitled “‘ An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins 
| of the United States.” 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That from and after the Ist day of July 
next, the fifty-fifth section of the act, entitled “ An act to provide more effecty. 
ally for the collection of the duties imposed by law on goods, wares, and mer. 
chandize, imported into the United States,” which ascertains the rates at which 
foreign gold and silver coins shall be received for the duties and fees to be co). 
lected in virtue of the said act, be, and the same is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the assay, provided to he made by 
the act, entitled ** An act establishing a mint, and regulating the coins of the 
United States,” shall commence, in the manner as in the said act prescribed, on 
the second Monday of February, annually, any thing in the said act to the con. 
trary notwithstanding. [Approved, February 9, 1793. 
ATTA ECTS 














SES 
MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRuUsy 
COMPANY. 


CF Since the last report twelve personshave been insured, Of whom fi 
ia Sis City of New York, seven are out of the City of New York,—Total, vg 
Two are Farmers, ; one Clergyman; one Student; four Merchants ; four othe; 
pursuits.—T otal, twelve. 


Of these are insured for 1 year and under 4 ° ‘ . ‘ 9 
a ee, eR age. 
oe it) “ Ty “ if. ; : 7 - ~ rs “ - 1 

-—12 

Of these there are insured for §.0,000and under . " ‘ - rl 

“ o ny “ 7 “ 5,000 and -. 4 ¥ ‘ e 5 


“ 6 “ o “ oe 


1,000 and “* ® ° ° ‘ 6 
--12 
New York, May 6th, 1834. E. A. NICOLL, Secretary, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ae as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 














Ships. Masters. From New York, From Liverpool. 
StAndrew J.Taubman, | June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax C. A. Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 





, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to eer the interests of importers, by the speedy 
| and safe delivery of their goods. —s has been omitted in the construction and 
| furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
| one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
| of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or pas- 
; sage, apply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETs. 














Ships. Masters, | Days #, Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
‘ew- York, Havre. 

France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1y April 1, Aug. 1,JJan.24, May 24, Sep.24, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| ** 8, “ 8, “ 8,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct.l, 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, “16, “ 16) “ 8, “ 8, #8! 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, % 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, * 24, “* 24, 4 4 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. i, 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “16, “16, “ 16) “ 8, * 8 © 8) 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| “24, “24, “ 24) 16, “16, 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1.) “* 24, “ 24, % 24 
Charlemagne, Pierce, “ 8, “ 8, “  8JApril 1, Aug. 1, Dee. |, 
Silvie De Grasse, [Weiderholdt} ‘16, “ 16, “ 16) “ 8, “ 8, & g 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, “24, “ 24) “16, % 16, “ i6, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov. l, “ 24, “ 24, “ 24° 
| Albary, Hawkes, | “ 8 “ 8, * 8)May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ‘16, “16, “ 16) “ 8, 8, * 8 
Henry IV. J. Castoff, “24, “24, “ 24) “16, “ 16, “ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wmes and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
° WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 













Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days ¥ Sailing from 
Yew York. iverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, jJan. |, May |, Sept.1,jFeb. 16. June 16, Oct. 16, 
oscoe, Delano, ~&”~ & ~~ G* ? ee, 
Hibernia, Wilson, * 16, * 16, “ 16Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Hackstaff, “, “2% “245 * 8 * & * 6, 
Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, =, - & * Beem eS Pe 
Europe, Maxwell, os, * 6 * April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
United States, {Holdrege, “°° 2, “Sa * Gg €& 8 





South America, Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.i,) “ 16, * 16, # 16, 
Ss a -“ 8 o 8 “ 8 





Napoleon, mitb, " " * 24, “* 24, % 24, 
Britannia, Sketchley, | “* 16, “ 16, ** 16,JMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
John Jay, lover, om * 2 “Mm oe s- % 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
New Ship, | Nye, e" &'* OF “ee “Se oa, 
North America, Dixey, “16, “ 16, “ 16)June 1, Oct. 1, Fed. |, 
Virginian, Harns, “mM, ~ MM ~845 * OB * Bet 4% 


_ These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which 
be found on board. ; 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Live 
a dian thathell em vote oe Cc. n+ Car ame N.Y. 
onsignees of ships Sheffield, United Staves, n Jay,  irginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE snd & HIGHS & SON, N. T. 
Wa. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. ington, and New Ship, 
RINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. \Days Sing fromjDays of Sailing from 
‘ew- Yor 





Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,]Mar.16,July 16,Nor.l6, 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. i, Dec: !- 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. | 16, “ 16, “ 16, 








. 
Sovereign, Griswold, 16, “16, “ 16)May 1, Sep. 1, Jan. by 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,} “16, “ 16, “ 16 
Philadelphia, Morgan, “16, “16, “ 16,Junel, Oct. 1, Feb. }y 
Samson, Chadwick, a. op os May i “16, “ 16, “ 16 
’ . 


President, Moore, t * "16,Uuly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. |, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and 
enced commanders. Their accommedations for passengers are very elegant bail 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will alway* 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered int 
im conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now fired 
at $120, exclusive of wines hquors, which will be Zonished each paasenger a! - 
o—_- rates that are fixed so the printed cards that will be found on board each 0 
the ships. 
For freizht or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the shps ; 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
| toland and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the C ontinest 
| and to different parts of England. 











